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The Modern Part of ak Univerfal Hiftory, from the Earlie# Ac- 
count of Time. Compiled from Original Writers. By the Authors 
of the Ancient Part. Vol. XLI. 8vo. Pr. $s. Millar. 


O work, perhaps, ever was circumftanced in the manner 
this is, becaufe, from its commencement to the pre- 
fent time, the changes and alterations which have happened in 
the four parts of the globe, have given to hiftory itfelf, what we 
may call, a new complexion, This unavoidably has lengthened 
the work before us. When our authors publifhed their plan, the. 
fyftem of affairs in Europe was pretty much the fame it has 
been fince the difcovery of America, The French were pof- 
fefled of an immenfe empire in that quarter of the globe, if 
we confider its extent, fertility, and other advantages; but all 
is now vanifhed from them, /ike the bafele/s fabric of @ vifien. 
The fame may be faid of their Eaft-India trade, which once 
threatened a total engroflinent of Afiatic commerce. But above 
all, what a falling off have we feen of their national chara&er 
as foldiers and politicians; and how many proofs have they 
iven usin their military and civil capacities, that their chief 
itrength confifted in our fears and ridiculous apprehenfions, 
which magnified every thing that was French into exalted he- 
roifm and refined policy! 

When the authors of this work fate down to write, a man 
muft have been thought worfe than a Quixote if he denied 
that the Havannah was. impregnable by Britith arms, or if 
he had maintained that Great Britain was fignificant in the 
fyftem of Europe, only by being without allies; that when left 
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to herfelf her conquefts were great, decifive, and fuperior to 
-any-thing that hiftory can produce, becaufe they were not gain- 
ed, like thofe of Greece, Rome, or Macedon, over nations bar- 
barous and effeminate, but over thofe who have always boafted 
themfelves to be univerfal di€tators in all the arts of life; in mi- 
litary as well as civil difcipline. In fhort, had this hiftory been 
finifhed ten years ago, it muft have appeared like an old map of 
London, Weftminfter, and the adjacent parifhes, without thofe 
amazing improvements, which wealth, time, and induftry have 
raifed in almoft every quarter of the metropolis, and its neigh- 
bourhood, 

This volume contains pregnant proofs of what we advance. 
It opens with the hiftory of Penfylvania ; a ftate that would 
have figured even in Greece, under the pen of an Herodotus or 
Thucydides, when we confider its extent, its populoufnefs, or 
wealth, and above all, the peculiar policy and principles of its in- 
habitants. From its hiftory, however, we learn that in civilas wellas 
natural bodies, there is a morbid difeafe, that, as the poet has it, 
grows with their growth, and firengthens with their firength. The 
republicans of Penfylvania, as the inhabitants affect to deem 
themfelves in the ftriéteit fenfe of the word, during the late 
war, more than once.brought themfelves to the very brink of 
deftru&tion by their obftinate and ridiculous adherence to the 
dogmata of their perfuafion. Like the Jews of old, their go- 
vernors and aflembly were wrangling, fcolding, and fcratching, 
while the Romans were at their gates. The authors, fo far as 
we perceive, have given us the hiftory of their difputes from 
their own reprefentations, which, we muft do the honeft Qua- 
kers the juftice to fay, are fair and impartial; but, in the mean 
time, the keeneft pen that the fociety of Jefus ever produced, 
cannot defcribe them, as fubje&s or citizens, worfe than they 
reprefent themfelves. Our authors, however, have juftified them 
in all their defenfible meafures, and where the fubje& required 
it, have been very fevere upon their governors, In fhort, never 
were two fets of men better paired for obftinacy, trifling, and 
chicanery, than the governors and aflembly of Penfylvania dur- 
ing the late war; and were we to recommend an antidote 
againit the continuance of the fame poifon, it fhould be the 
perufal of this hiftory. 

The authors, after exhibiting the civil and military account 
of the provinces they treat of, give us a fhort natural hiftory of 
them ‘likewife. That of Penfylvania clofes with an account 
of a people with whom fome of our readers will be fond to cul- 


tivate an acquaintance : it is as follows: 
« The 
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‘ The Moravians and other fe&s are in common to other 
parts of the world, while Penfylvania engroffes a fect of its 
own produé, one, perlaps, of the moft harmlefs and extra~- 
ordinary of any that has appeared fince the inftitution of Chri- 
ftianity. They are called by fome Dumplers, but their true 
name feems to be Dunkards. The town they inhabitit called 
Ephrata, lying on the frontier part of Lancafter county, four- 
teen miles from Lancafter, and about fifty from Philadelphia, 
between two fmall hills, in the moft delightful fituation that 
can well be imagined, as if nature had created it for the indul« 
gence of contemplation. All the land poffeffed by the Dun- 
kards does not exceed two hundred and fifty acres, and it is, 
in a manner, infulated by a river on one fide, with a ditch, 
and a bank planted with trees on the other. The country 
between Ephrata and Lancafter, though very thinly inhabited, 
prefents the eye with the like beautiful fcenes of retirement. 
A German hermit; who fettled on the fpot where Ephrata is 
now built, and who fupplied all his neceffities by his own la- 
bour, was the founder of this extraordinary fe&. The fame 
of his folitude infpired fome of his countrymen with curiofity 3 
as the fimplicity of his life, with the piety of his converfatior, 
excited them to join and to imitate him. A people who leave 
their native country to enjoy liberty of confcience, can bear 
all fubfequent mortifications, The Germans, of both fexes, 
who joined this hermit, foon aflimilated themfelves to his 
way of thinking ; and confequently, to his manner of living. In- 
duftry became part of their duty, and divided their time with 
devotion. ‘Their gains are thrown into one common ftock, 
which fupplies all their exigencies, private as well as public. 
Their females are cloiftered up by themfelves in a feparate 
part of the town, the fituation of which is delightful, and 
fcreens them from the north-wind. It is triangular, and 
fenced round with thick rows of apple, beech, and cherry- 
trees, befides having an orchard in the’ middle. The houfes, 
which are of wood, are moft of them three ftories high, and 
every perfon has a feparate apartment, that he may not be 
difturbed in his devotions. 

‘ The women never fee the men but at public worfhip, or 
when it is neceffary to confult upon matters of public ceecono- 
my, and the number of both may be about 300. Their garb 
is the moft fimple that can be well imagined, being a long 
white woollen gown in winter, and linnen in the fummer, 
with a cape, which ferves them for a hat, like that of a capu- 
_chin, behind, and faflened round the wailt witha belt. Under 
the gown they wear a waiftcoat of the fame materials, a 
coarfe fhirt, trowfer, and fhoes. The drefs of the women 
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is the fame, only inftead of trowfers they wear petticoats, and 
when they leave their nunnery (for fuch it is) they muffle up 
their faces in their capuchins. The diet of the Dunkards confifts 
of vegetables; but it is no principle with them to abftain from 
animal food ; only they think that fuch abftinence is moft 
agreeable to a chriftian life. ‘This temperance emaciates their 
bodies, and as the men indulge their beards to its full length, 
gives them a hollow ghaftly appearance. ‘Their beds are no 
other than benches; a little wooden block ferves them for’ a 
pillow, and they celebrate public worfhip twice every day, and 
as often every night. But though fuch modes of life appear 
abfurd and impraticable, the Dunkards are far from being ex- 
travagant. Their chapel is very decent, and they have, upon a fine 
ftream, a grift-mill, a paper-mill, an oil-mill, and a mill for 
pearl barley, all of them moft ingenioufly conftruéted by 
themfelves : they have even a printing-prefs, and they are, 
efpecially the nuns, extremely ingenious in writing, and in em- 
bellifhments, which they perform with a variety of beautiful 
colours, with gilding, in imitation of the initials in antient ma- 
nufcripts, and they ftick them up, by way of ornament, ir 
their churches and cells. By thofe different manufactures, 
the public flock of this afcetic people, is well fupplied, as 
no denomination of chriftians can be their enemies, their re- 
ligious tenets being mingled with the abfurdities of all, 

‘ Notwithftanding the two fexes living feparately from one 
another in their. town, yet the Dunkards are far from being 
enemies to marriage. In that cafe, the parties muft indeed leave 
the town, but they are fupplied out of the public fund with what- 
‘ever is neceflary for their fettling elfewhere. This they gene- 
rally do as neat as they can to Ephrata, te which they fend 
their children for education. ‘They have in their fociety a pre- 
fident, one Philip Miller, who was regularly educated at the 
univerfity of Hall, in Germany. He is faid to be a man not 
only of learning, but of good fenfe. He went over on fome 
fcruples of confcience from the Calvinifts, among whom he had 
taken orders, to the Dunkards. Though rigidly adhering to 
their doétrine and manners, yet he is open, affable, and com- 
municative, and makes no fecret of the religious principles of 
the Dunkards to ftrangers. Baptifm they adminifter by dip- 
ping, or plunging, but to adult perfons only. They hold free- 
will, and think that the dogirine of original fin, as to its effe& 
upon Adam’s pofterity, is abfurd and impious. They difclaim 
violence, even in cafes of felf-defence, and fuffer themfelves:to 
be defrauded, or wronged, rather than goto law. They are 
fuperftitious to the laft degree in obferving the fabbath ; and, 
all their prayers and preachings, during their worfhip, are ex- 
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tempore. Humility, chaftity, temperance, and other chriftian 
virtues, are commonly the fubjects of their difcourfes ;.and they 
imagine, that the fouls of dead chriftians are employed in con- 
verting thofe of the dead, who had no opportunity of knowing 
the gofpel. They deny the eternity of hell-torments, but be- 
lieve in certain temporary ones that will be infli€ed on infidels, 
and obftinate perfons, who deny Chrift to be their only Saviour ; 
but they think, that at a certain period, all will be admitted to 
the endlefs fruition of the Deity. A people whofe principles 
are fo harmlefs, and whofe practice is fo fimple and virtuous, 
cannot be otherwife than happy upon earth. Among them- 
felves, they know nothing but harmony and mutual affetion ; 
every one chearfully performs the tafk of induftry affigned to 
him, and their hofpitality and courtefy to ftrangers is unbound< 
ed; but their principles lead them to take nothing in recom- 
ence,’ 

: The hiftory of Hudfon’s Bay, which follows, notwithfland- 
ing the apparent drynefs and coldnefs of the fubjeé, is render- 
ed both interefting and entertaining by a great number of curi- 
ous anecdotes, and particulars extracted from French and. other 
foreign writers, which, we believe, never before appeared in 
Englith. 

The hiftory of Barbadoes introduces that of the Britith iflands 
in America ; and the account of its original fettlement differs 
from that to be found in other hiftories.. ‘It feems, fay they, 
to have been about this time (viz. before the death of James the 
firft of Great Britain) that the earl of Marlborough, of whom 
we fhall fpeak hereafter, obtained his patent of the Caribbees : 
after this Sir William Curteen,.one ef the greateft merchants 
England ever had, about the year 1624, fitted out a fhip for the 
Brafil trade. ‘This trade was prohibited to all the nations of 
Europe by the Spaniards and Portuguefe, who made it death for 
any adventurer to fail weftward beyond fuch a latitude ; but 
about the years 1623 and 1624, the fyftem of power in Europe 
having taken a different turn from whatit ever had known be- 
fore, the Spanifh court permitted the ftates-general to trade to 
the Brafils ; and it muft have been under their fanétion that 
one of Sir William Curteen’s thips failed, as we are told it did, 
to Fernambucca, in Brafil. Returning from this, this fhip was 
forced, by ftrefs of weather, upon the coaft of Barbadoes.Some 
of the crew had the curiofity to go a-fhore, but found this 
land over-grown with weeds, and no living creatures, but the 
Portuguefe hows already mentioned, upon it. 

‘ But though this is the ftory that generally has been told 
concerning the firft difcovery of this valuable ifland, it is more 
than probable, thatit had never been deftitute of Englith inha- 
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bitants from 1615 to 1624. Had it been entirely uninhabited). 
uncultivated, and almoft unknown, a man like Sir William Cur- 
teen would not have rifked his property as he did in peopling and 
improving it; for it is agreed upon by all, that the failors who 
then went afhore, upon their return to England, made fo good 
a report of the ftate and fertility of the ifland, that Curteen and 
his friends (among whom were people of the higheft diftin¢tion 
in England) refolved to make a fettlement there, but under the 
earl of Marlborough’s patent. Every one who has read the 
hiftory of England, knows with what indifcriminate profufion 
James the Iftand Charles the Ift made grants to their favourites 
of the iflands, as well as the centinent, of America; and tho” 
Courteen and his friends had been at a confiderable expence in 
fitting out two fhips, with all kind of neceffaries, for planting 
and fortifying Barbadees, his defign was no fooner known, than 
Hay earl of Carlifle, who was a favourite with king James and 
his fon, applied for, and obtained, a gift from the crown of all 
the Caribbee Iflands, of which Barbadoes was one, upon agree- 
ing to pay 3001. a year to the earl of Marlborough.’ 

In the hiftory of this ifland we have a moft curious account 
of the reduétion of Barbadoes for the parliament by Sir George 
Ayfcue, and of lord Willoughby’s adminiftration. Ayfcue’s 
expedition is partly extracted from his own letters, publifhed in 
the news-papers of thofe days, the beft of all hiftorical evi- 
eences, and which the induftry of the authors have been fortu- 
nate enough to recover, We have, under the fame head, a very 
curious account of the rife of the Royal African Company’s 
trade, which, from the arbitrary condu& of its patron the duke 
of York, afterwards James If. proved for a long time a heavy 
fcourge to our Weft Indiaiflands. The reader will, perhaps, be 
furprifed when he is informed that the trade and population of 
Barbados have been upon the decline ever fince the Reftoration, 
for reafons which are excellently well acceunted for by the an- 
thors. We cannot avoid obferving in the hiftory of this ifland, 
how emulous little tyrants are of great ones, of which the au- 
thors give us feveral pregnant examples. 

The hiftory of St. Lucia follows that of Barbadoes, and that 
of St. Vincent naturally fucceeds, Here we have a full detail 
of the meafures taken by the duke af Montague in confequence 
pf a royal grant for fettling thofe two iflands, which produces 
the following fevere reflections from our authors, 

‘ The propriety of the Britifh court’s condué on this occafi- 
On is extremely queftionable. As their miniftry was not only 
in peace with France at that time, but intimately connected with 
its adminiftration, we cannot account for thereafon why theduke 
ef Montague was put to fo prodigious an expence, in attempt- 
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ing to make this fettlement, before the Britith court knew the 
fentiments of that of France; or why he was not fupported 
in the attempt, Even the captains of Britith men of war re- 
fufed to affift him, though lying in the neighbourhood. Mr, 
Vring found all this out, when it was too late ; ; and all hecould 
do was to fend a letter to the governor of Martinico, propofing 
a fufpenfion of all hoftilities, till fuch time as they could hear 
from their refpective principals. The fequel is fcarcely credi- 
ble. Mr. Vring perceived, that not only the captains of all 
Britith thips of war, but all the Englifh intereft in America, the 
government of Barbados excepted, were averfe from granting 
him any affiftance, either by land or fea. Notwithftanding this 
he landed his cannon and ftores, and was in hopes of raifing 
a defenfible fortification upon the hill, before the time limited 
by the French mandate was expired. On the zgth of Decem- 
ber, feveral French floops ftood into Shoque-bay, with an inten- 
tion, as afterwards appeared, to difpoffefs the Englifh fettle- 
ment; and it is reported, that their force amounted to be- 
tween 2 and 3c00 men. As Shoque-bay is but an hour’s march 
from the fort, which Mr. Vring was then attempting to build, 
he drew.up a proclamaticn, requiring all ftrangers and foreign~ 
ers, then within the iflands of St. Lucia and St. Vincent, or ei- 
ther of them, to fubmit and conform to the government there- 
in eftablifhed, or to depart thereout. 

‘ This proclamation was fent to the French at Shoque, who 
treated it with infinite contempt, and their numbers were eve- 
ry day encreafing, both from Martinico and Guadalupe. Mr, 
Vring, on the other hand, had nof with him above eighty per- 
fons capable of bearing arms, and received a letter from the 
marquis de Champigny, the commander of the French troops, 
commanding his evacuation of the ifland, and flatly refufing to 
give the Englihh the fmalleft refpite, nor even time to receive 
advice from Europe.’ 

The hiftory of the Grenadillas,or Grenadine Iflands, follows, 
and then that of Martinico, Guadalupe, and the other French 
Cartibbees, which, in fa& is new in the Englifh language, be. 
ing extracted from French and Latin authors. Under the head 
of Guadalupe we have a moft curious account of the Carib- 
beans, from Lery, a Frenchman, whofe Latin work was pub- 
lifhed by de Bry, fo far back as 1592, and which feems to car- 
ry with it the moft convincing marks of authenticity. Under 
the fame head we have the hiftories of the iflands of Xaintes, of 
Defeada, Marigalante, St. Bartholomew, St.Euftatia, Saba, Santa 
_ Cruz, Anegada, Sombrero, the Virgin Iflands, and St. ‘Thomas. 

In each of thefe iflands the induftry of the authors has been in- 
Bes. genious 
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genious enough to furnifh out fomewhat new’ for the entertafn- 
ment of the public.’ 
Next follows am account of the other Englifh Caribbee 
Iflands, under which are included Anguilla, St. Martin, Berbu- 
da, and St. Chriitopher’s, which of itfelf forms a very curious 
article. ‘ By the twelfth article of the treaty of Utrecht, fay 
the authore, it was provided, that the ifland of St. Chriftopher’s 
is to be poffefled alone by the Britith fubje&s. This article 
was brought as a charge againft the minifters who concluded 
that treaty, as if the French had thereby got rid of an ifland, 
which was to them of very little fignificancy, and firenpthened 
their greater and far more important fettlement at Domingo, 
3ut this objeétion is falfe and frivolous ; the French having been 
fettied at Domingo ten years before the conclufion of this treaty 
and, indeed, nothing can be more abfurd than to imagint, if 
the French government had thought it their intereft that St, 
Chriftopher’s fhould have been evacuated, they could not have 
eafily brought about fuch a meafure. In fhort, the entire cef- 
fion of this ifland was a great anda folid acquifition to Great 
Britain, efpecially as the foil of the French part of it was by 
far the richeft ; but indeed the number of French fettled upon 
it at the time of its ceflion, was but inconfiderable, being no 
more than 20co whites, and 12,000 flaves, of whom many of 
the richeft families remained fti!l upon the ifland, and became 
Britith fubjeéts.’ 
' The hiftories of Dominica, Nevis, and Antigua fucceed ; 
and here we have a moft ftriking example of juftice done by the 
people upon a tyrant, in the perfon of colonel Park, who was 
put to death by th e people of Antigua, without their being 
brought to any account for what they haddone. The hiftories 
of Montferrat and Tobago next follow. That of Tobago is al- 
moft entirely new ; and it is but doing juftice to the authors to 
acknowledge that by their diligence they have recovered to the 
ublic many valuable hiftorical decuments, which being confi- 
dered only as temporary, have, from the time of their publica- 
tion, lain neglected, till now happily brought to light. 

The hiftory of the Bahama Iflands next fucceed, in which our 
authors avail themfelves of the original accounts publithed 
about 170 years ago by de Bry and others, but which never feem 
to have been confulted by any Englith hiftorian of America. The 
hiftory of the Bermudas, or Summer Iflands, naturally follows, 
and then we come to that of Jamaica, concerning the original 
of which we have fome new particulars; but the chief curiofity 
under this head, arifes from the light which the authors have 
thrown upon admiral Vernon’s expeditions againft the Spani- 


ards. The hiftory of Cuba is almoft new in the Englifh Jan- 
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guage, excepting what relates to the late reduétion of the Ha- 
vannah by the Britifh arms, ‘under lord Albemarle and Sir 
George Pocock. The hiftories of Hifpaniola, or St. Domingo, 
Trinidado, Margarita, Porto Rico, and the other Spanifh 
iflands in America, are full of new matter; and in every page we 
admire the induftry of the authors in recovering from original 
records many important articles, equally new and entertaining. 
Among others, we fhall juft mention an extraé of a journal 
from a manufcript hiftory of the Clifford family, the head of 
which was the earl of Cumberland, the famous admiral and na- 
vigator in the reign of queen Elizabeth. This volume is clofed 
by a fequel to the hiftory of Virginia, which, as we are inform- 
ed, had been left imperfeé through the indifpofition of one of 
the authors of the work. 

Upon the whole: we muft be of opinion, that this volume, tho’ 
only confidered as a work entirely detached from the preceding, is 
highly worthy the perufal of the literary and commercial part 
of the world ; nor could we but from the evidence of our own 
fenfes, have believed that fo unpromifing a province of hiftory 
as that of America, could have afforded fo great a variety of 
new information. 





Art. II. The Republic of Plato. In Ten Books, Tranflated from 
the Greck by H.Spens, D. D. With a Preliminary Difcourfe con- 
cerning the Philofophy of the Antients by the Tranflator. 410. Pr. 
125. Large Paper, 9s. Small Paper. Becket and De Hondt. 


V 7 E moft heartily with that this tranflation had been exe- 
cuted in a manner more fuitable to the fame of the ori- 
ginal, and the beauty of the impreflion. The author, whoap-— 
pears to be a man of learning, introduces his tranflation with a 
kind of a critical and hiftorical preface, concerning the ftate of 
philofophy preceding the times of Plato, which is executed 
with great learning and judgment, Few works of antiquity are 
better known to the learned, or more admired by them, than the 
Republic of Plato, and at the fame time few works require equal 
abilities to render a tranflation of “it agreeable to a modern 
reader ; nor can we at all compliment Mr. Spens upon his fuc 
cefs in this refpect. Concerning the charater of the original 
the author Has given us the following accountofit. 
_ € Every one has heard of Plato’s Republic; every one has a 
curiofity of knowing fomething further about it. The dialogue of 
Vlato which bears the title of the Republic; is, concerning juf- 
tice, or virtue: and fhews us, 1ft, What it is that renders a 
gnan juft or what jultice is. And, 2dly, The intrinfic excel- 
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lence of juftice in. itfelf; together with the rewards.with which 
it is honoured both here, and in a future ftate. Though. this 
treatife bears the title of the Republic, yet hath it alfo another 
title more expreflive of its fubje&, namely, concerning Juftice, 
For this treatife does not fo immediately relate to politics and 
civil government as to juftice in its comprehenfive fenfe, denot- 
ing virtue in general, The method indeed by which Plato here 
illuftrates the nature and effects of juftice in the individual is by 
fhowing its nature and effects in fociety, fuppofing the moft 
perfe& form: of civil government to be an image and reprefen- 
tation of that interna! conftitution and government formed and 
eftablithed: by nature in the mind of a good man. The feveral 
principles or parties in the foul he explains by the feveral orders 
in acivil government, and by fhowing that juftice is the health, 
harmony, and good order of the whole, he points. out at once 
its nature and its utility.—The Republic is one of Plato’s long- 
eft dialogues, and the fubjeé& is regularly purfued through the 
whole ten books into which it is divided. It is handled in an 
elegant manner, and many things collateral, and in conneétion 
with the principal fubje& are“ moft delicately touched; fo 
that the reader is perpetually delighted with the variety of the 
matter, the beauty of the illufirations, the union of the whole; 
and in particular, with that genuine air of real life which every 
where appears, and which renders the works of our author fu- 
perior, in that refpeét, to almoft all other human compofitions.’ 

The firiking conformity between many of the truths of the 
Chriftian religion and the doétrines of Plato, efpecially as to 
the exiftence and characters of a deity, the views of Providence, 
the original rectitude of the works of God, the preparation re- 
quired to raife the foul to a juft contemplation of the Supreme- 
Being, with many other excellent correfpondencits between re- 
velation and the purity of natural religion, or true philofophy, 
have rendered this work the moft proper of any in antiquity to 
be tranflated at this time, when the truths of revelation have a 
fairer chance of being candidly examined, than they had half a 
century ago 

‘ It appears, fay the authors, werthy of our notice, that, as the 
Chriftian religion eftablithes a new ftate of things, under the notion 
of a kingdom, whofe grand object is the virtue of its fubjects; 
fo in this Republic, the fame grand object is propofed, as the 
principal fcope of government. This correfpondence further 
appears in that fentiment which our author delivers in the fol- 
lowing treatife, namely, that we are not to expect, that this 
perfect model of government can ever be eftablifhed among men 


without divine afiittance, 
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© Of this nature we may likewife confider, the reprefentationi 

he gives. us of the character. of the juft man, and of the circum~- 

ftances which he judges requifite, to fetoff his virtue.to the 

greateit advantage. In his opinion, the perfeétly juft, man, 

can never thoroughly appear to be fuch, unlefs he be tried and 

proved, by the moft fevere adverfity. He mutt, at laft, fays hes 

be even crucified. Thefe judicious fentiments concerning the 

charaéter of the juft man, and the indignities and fufferings, by 

which he muft needs be tried and proved, are truly. worthy of 
fo great a philofopher, who appears to have had the deepeft ia- 
fight into human nature, and the jufteft fenfe of the prefent 
ftate of mankind. One can hardly refleét on. thefe fentiments 
of Plato, without being ready to imagine, that he hada kindof 
forefight of what was to befal the juft one. Surely, if the pre- 

tenders to wifdom of old, had attended to this, reprefentations 
they could not, well, have taken fo great offence, at that part 
of our Saviour’s hiftory which relates to his fufferings. We fee 
here, that, according to the opinion of the wifeft of the anci« 
ents, a ftate of meannefs and contempt, of ridicule and fore ad- 
verfity, was requifite in order to the exhibiting to the world, 
a finifhed pattern of virtue. Her intrinfic beauty and excel- 
lence, they imagined, come to be moft illuftrioufly difplayed; 
when fhe is not only ftript entirely of all external rewards and 
honours, but alfo loaded with grievous fufferings and indigs 
nities, 

‘ Our author’s fubterraneous cave, fo elegantly defcribed, and 
fo univerfally known, may be confidered as another inftance of 
a conformity in his fentiments. with thofe contained in Revela- 
tion. It gives us a lively reprefentation of the ignorance and 
degeneracy of mankind in the prefent ftate; where numbers are 
bufied in purfuing after fhadows, as the only real.and fubftans 
tial goods ; while they neglect the culture of the mind, and nes 
ver raife their ideas to the beauty and perfedtion of. that fus 
preme intelligence, which is the origin ane. the end of all, 

‘ In this allegory, fome opinions are curioufly touched: the 
cafe is put, for inftance, of a perfon defcending from above inta 
this fubterraneous abode, to inform the ignorant inhabitants, 
that all the things, which they admired below, were only tha- 
dows; and that they never could perceive any reality, nor en« 
joy true good, till they were releafed from the gloomy dungeony 
converted to a right way of thinking, and brought up to inha« 
bit the regions enlivened by the fun, and-bleft with the influs 
ences of the light of day. 

‘ Such a meffenger, our author imagines, would meet with @ 
very rough and ungracious reception ; regarding him a3.a liars 
gad deceiver, they would lay violent hands upon him,.and put 
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him to death. How wonderful is the correfpondence between 
thefe fentiments, and fome capital tenets in religion ; and how 
firiking is the likenefs! 

* Our author gives further reprefentations of our prefent de- 
generacy, under theallufion to the ancient fable concerning the 
marine Glaucus, whom he defcribes as fo greatly maimed, and 
disfigured, that the original form was no longer eafily to be dif- 
cerned. 

‘ The prefent ftate, our author confiders as not the moft 
friendly to philofophy, or virtue; the philofophic genius, here, 
as he fuppofes, is like a generous plant, in an unfavourable cli- 
mate and a barren foil. To bring it to perfe€tion, or, even to 
preferve it uncorrupted, is extremely difficult. But, that no 
fingle one, in the whole of time, andin the whole of fpace, was 
ever preferved untainted, who, fays he, will take upon him to 
affirm ? 

‘ The fame correfpondence with revealed religion appears, in 
our author’s fentiments concerning the immortality of the foul, 
and a future ftate of rewards and punifhments.’ 

Sorry we are to fay, that this ncble introdution leads us 
to a fabric planned out by the original author upon the 
trueft principles of art, but copied in the tranflation with very 
indifferent materials. That majeftic fimplicity which diftin- 
guifhes the writings of this prince of philofophers, and which is, 
perhaps, incommunicable in its full extent in any other lan- 
guage, in this tranflation often finks into mere tittle-tattle, 
and goffiping. As a proof of our obfervation, we fhall give the 
following fpecimen from a very important paflage in the fourth 
book, in the dialogue between Plato and his friend. 

‘ You fpeak very well, /aidhe. There yet remains, /aid I, 
two things in the city which we muft fearch out: both tempe- 
rance, and that for the fake of which we have been fearching 
after all the reft, to wit juftice. By all means. How now can 
we find out juftice, that we may not be further troubled about 
temperance? I truly neither know, /aid he, nor do I wifh it to 
appear firft, if we are to drop altogether the confideration: of 
temperance; but if you pleafe to gratify me, confider this be- 
fore the other. [am indeed pleafed, /aid1, if I be not doing an 
injury. Confider then, /aid he. ‘We muft confider, reply’d I, 
and as it appears from this point of view, it feems to refemble 
fymphony and harmony more than thofe things formerly. men- 
tioned. How? Temperance, faid J, is ome bowa kind of fym- 
metry, and a government, as they fay, of certain pleafures and 
defires, and to appear fuperiour to one’s felf, I do not know bow, 
and.other fuch things are mentioned as characters of it; are 
theynot? Thefe are the principal charafters of it, /aid he.’ 
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Notwithftanding the inattention and too great negle& of 
language and periods in this tranflation, we muft do Mr. Spens 
the juftice to fay, that, the meaning of the author is every-where 
faithfully preferved, and, in many places, well exprefied: and we 
recommend this tranflation, with allits inaccuracies, as an afliftant 
to every ftudent of the Greek,. who is follicitous to make himfelf 
mafter of that beautiful harmonious language, of which the 
Republic of Plato is the nobleft fpecimen left us by antiquity. 
We are the more emboldened to do this, as we know of no 
Latin tranflation that does fo much juflice as Mr. Spens has 
done to the original, 
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N Athenian patriot of great power, when he heard the 
people revile him, thanked the gods that he had lived to 
fee liberty in fo flourifhing a ftate, that the loweft of his coun- 
trymen durit abufe the higheft man in the republic. _ Without 
making any enquiry whether the patriot’s thank{giving was real 
or ironical, we may literally apply it to the church of England, 
whofe moderation is fuch at prefent, that her moft inveterate 
enemies can attack her conftitution with impunity. The work 
before us is, perhaps, the boldeft arraignment of our reforma- 
tion that ever came from an Englifh pen; but couched in fuch 
flowing periods, that, to ufe a vulgar phrafe, her throat is cut 
with a feather. 

Mr. Phillips could not have chofen for this purpofe a more 
happy fubje& than the hiftory of cardinal Pole, who lived dur- 
ing four different ftates of religion in England. He was 
born and educated when the eftablifhed church here had not re- 
ceived the leaft touch from the hand of reformation. He grew 
up to fee a motley reformation introduced by Henry VIII. 
which foon vanifhed and gave way to one more pure under Ed- 
ward VI. and he died at a time when a religious fury on 
the throne of England was reftoring popery with all its crimfon 
horrors. The advantages that he received from birth and edu- 
cation, threw a luftre upon the turn of his mind and ftudies, and 
the conneétions he had with fome of the moft learned men in 
‘ Italy, which then abounded with them, have tranfmitted his 
name in the moft refpectable manner, not only to Roman ca- 
. tholics, but to thofe kinds of proteftants who, half a century 
ago, were forry that the tenets of the churches of Rome and 
England kept them fo far afuader, 
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We are ready to admit great part of what Mr. Phillips has ads 
vanced concerning the learning, -the politenefs, the accomplith- 
ments, the induftry, and the genius, of thofe illuftrious revivers 
of learning who were Pole’s friends and contemporaries. We 
even agree to the encomiums he béftows upon the virtues and 
piety of fome of them ; but we apprehend that none of thofe 
confiderations can affect the merits of the queftion between 
popery and the reformation, nor-juftify the acrimonious manner 
with which, throughoutall his performance, the author hastreat- 
ed the church of England. Had'Mr. Phillips been able to prove 
that religion and truth, the gofpel, and the other facred writ- 
ings, were on the fide of the church of Rome at the time of the 
Reformation ; had he fhewn that the Roman catholic clergy 
had rationally refuted -all the arguments brought by the re- 
formers in fupport of their caufe, or that the proteftant religion 
has not been fo ably defended as it has been attacked; we 
fhould have reviewed his work in a very different manner from 
what we intend : but allowing to’Mr. Phillips all he can con- 
tend for, we are afraid that he has not been able to prove, in 
any one inftance of the great numbers he has attempted, that 
the unum neceffarium, the one thing needful, which is truth, is 
of his party. 

In the preface to this work, we are told, among other 
particulars in common to all prefaces, that Becatelli, an 
Italian, Pole’s fecretary, and who was afterwards archbifhop of 
Ragufa, wrote his life, which was tranflated into Latin by Du- 
dithius, another of the cardinal’s domeftics, and who was after- 
wards bifhop of Tune ; and that Gratiani, the learned and elo- 
quent bifhop of Amelia, wrote his chara&ter. Here we are to 
caution the reader againft a kind of flight of pen, which Mr. 
Phillips has made ufe of by enumerating the high employments 
of the church which were held by Pole’s friends, This circum - 
ftance, fo far from being a recommendation of his charaéter to 
a proteftant reader, ought to render it extremely queftionable ; 
becaufe it is reafonable to believe, that, while the reformation was 
ftruggling, in a manner, for birth, the pope, and all the bigotted 
Roman catholic princes, would prefer to the higheft dignity fuch 
men as were the moft ready to ftrangle it. But in reality, ina caufe 
where reafon and truth ought to be the only objeéts, no regard 
ought to be paid to birth, rank, or ftation. Is Laud to be juf- 
tified for his fanatic proceedings, becaufe he was archbifhop of 
Canterbury ; or Jefferies for his cruelties becaufe he was lord- 
chancellor of England? Paul Minutius is likewife produced as 
one of Pole’s panegyrifis ; but was not Paterculus, one of the 
moft elegant, perhaps, of all the Roman writers, the panegy- 


- rilt of a Sejanus ; and Quintilian, the beft critic that ever wrote, 
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the worfhipper of a Domitian ? Even in Cicero’s works, we find 
Cafar, Pompey, and other great men, exalted into heroes and 
patriots in one page, and in another debafed into time-fervers 
and tyrants. Can hiftory, in our own time and country, pro- 
duce one wicked man in power, who has not been deified by 
the firft-rate writers in verfe and profe ? 

In the fame preface, our author {peaking of cardinal Pole’s 
letters, which, it feems, was publifhed at Brefcia about ten 
years ago, declaims in the following very remarkable manner. 

‘ Thefe not only difcover his fentiments and feelings on the 
moft important events of human life, but inform us of num- 
berlefs faéts and circumftances, in which the writer, and thofe 
who ftood in various relations with him, are concerned ; and 
of which no other documents are extant. The fame may be 
faid of a confiderable treatife addreffed to Charles V. under the 
title of Apology, which takes in the moft interefting tranfactions 
of Henry the eighth’s reign, and makes that prince be known 
from aétions, of which the writer might juftly fay, 


Quzque ipfe miferrima vidi, 
Et quorum pars magna fui, 





*¢ Thefe memoirs, the faithful meffengers of his heart, afford 
an opportunity, which hitherto had been wanting, of making 
the moft intimate acquaintance with him, and knowing him 
from himfelf. And they fhew his charaéer to have had a pe- 
culiar refemblance with that of the country which gave him 
birth : piety and zeal in his Maker’s caufe, for which this na- 
tion has been fo jufily celebrated ; fimplicity of mind and man- 
ners joined to elevation of genius, and confummate knowledge; 
magnanimity and freedom of fpeech and fentiment; humanity 
and difintereftednefs 5 modeft worth, void of vanity and often- 
tation, and all the milder merit of the heart, which are deferv- 
edly attributed to the Englith, diftinguifh him.—Thefe nation- 
al charaéteriftics were ftampt on his countenance, which was 
open and ingenuous ; and let themfelves down even to his ta- 
ble, which was fuch as became ancient Englifh hofpitality, his 
own high ftation, and the number of noble and illuftrious 
guefis, who, every where reforted to him.’ 

The plain Englifh of all this declamation is, that we are to 
take cardinal Pole’s own word for almoft every thing our au- 
thor fays in his praife. We are unwilling to animadvert far- 
ther upon fome fubfequent paffages of this preface, becaufe, 
though ridiculous, they have no other tendency than to pro- 
mote the fale of the work. One general obfervation, however, 
occurs, which is, that the firft volume of Pole’s life muft be the 
moft favourable to his charaéter, becaufe of the treatment he 

received 
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received from the injuftice and defporifm of his royal kinfmar # 
at the fame time, it muft be the leaft interefting to an Englith 
reader, who may behold Pole with an eye of indifference till 
his return from banifhment, when he became the greateft fub- 
jet in England, the firft minifler, and the fole favourite, of the 
moft bloody fovereign that ever filleda throne, 

According to the pedigree of Pole prefixed to this work from 
the heralds-office, cardinal Pole was fourth fon to Sir Richard 
Pole, knight of the garter, by Margaret Plantagenet, countefs of 
Salifbury, only daughter of George duke of Clarence, fifter and 
heirefs to Edward earl of Warwick and Salifbury, beheaded in 
the Tower of London, 27th of May, 1541, 33 Hen. 8. He 
was born in the year 1500 *; fo that his coufin Henry the 
8th was nine years older than him. He was educated among 
the Carthufians at Shene, in Surry, and at Oxford; he was 
by Thomas Linacre and William Latimer, brought acquainted 
with the beft models of Greek and Roman learning. At feven- 
teen he was made by the king prebendary of Rofcomb, in the 
cathedral of Salifbury, and of Yatminfter-Secunda in the fame 
church ; and had, foon after, by the fame royal bounty, the 
deanry of Wimburne-minfter, in Dorfetfhire, and that of Exe- 
ter,conferred on him. We fhall not in the leaft obje& to the 
amiable character which Mr, Phillips has given of Pole, when 
he was upon his ftudies at the univerfity ; but, for the reafons 
we have hinted at, we pay no manner of regard to the high 
commendations beftowed upon him on that account by his co- 
temporaries, however high their rank may bein the republic of 
letters. In like manner, we readily fubfcribe to all the com- 
mendations and eulogiums beftowed by. Mr. Phillips upon the 
Medicean family, as patrons of literature ; but their merit is 
but accidentally, if at all, conneéted with Pole’s character. The 
latter, or more probably his friends and tutors, had heard mighty 
things faid of the ftate of learning in Italy, and Padua is the 
next ftage where we ate to take him up. 

Mr. Phillips, on the face of his narrative, admits that Pole 
had motives of intereft, as well as inclination, which determin- 
ed him to vifit Italy; and the very honourable appointments 
given him by Henry VIII. evince the great care and con- 





* If our author had been a little better, acquainted with gra- 
hical chronology, he would not have fuffered Raphael’s name 
to have ftood as the painter of that head of Pole prefixed to his 
work, which, if we regard the extraordinary largenefs of the beard, 
may be judged to belong to a man of feventy at leait; whereas 
Pole could not have been above twenty when that great painier 


died in 1520. 
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¢ern his majefty took in his kinfman’s préferment. Mr. Phif- 
lips next gives us‘a detail of the manner in which’ Pole fpent his 
life in Padua, which likewife has an accidental; though no ma+ 
terial, conneétion with his hiftory; nor do we at all doubt of 
the high favour he was im with Leonicus, Amafeus, Flaminius, 
Bonamico, and other votaries, or fervants, of ‘the papal fee 5 
neither’ fhall we difpute that their le€tures and converfation — 
might form him to a tolerable good tafte ‘of: polite literature. 
Sadolet and Bembo were added to. the illuftrious circle ; and 
Erafmus, that Swifs of learning, who wanted only the virtués . 
of the heart, joined to the abilities of the head, to have 
made hiyn the greateft literary charaéter of that age, was amon 
the admirers of Pole. We are to obferve that Erafmus himfelf 
at thisitime had a penfion from Henry the 8th, which he was in 
no fmall danger of lofing through his private attachment te 
Luther; therefore, it was natural for him to be publicly at- 
tached:to the kinfman and favourite of his patron. 

Peace tothe memory of Longolius, the hiftory of whofe life 
was written by Pole at the age of twenty-four ; and perhaps it 
would have) been happy for England had Pole putfued the bene 
he had for claffical learning at this time, inltead of commenc- 
ing the agent and champion of popery. 

‘ He collected, fays Mr. Phillips, during his ftay-at Padua, 
the various readings and emendations of all Cicero’s works, to 
which he added his own remarks, with an intent 'to publith a 
complete copy of them. But the exigencies his country fell 
into, fon after, and the occafion fhe had for’mofe fubftantialk 
fervices than claflic learning could yield; made him apply him-' 
felf wholly to: procure her aids fuited to her wants, “This cauf- 
ed thefe papers tdé-be firft Jaid afide, then hegletted, ard at. 
length, loft. Had ‘the author been beftowed on lef tiirbulerit 
times, we fhould have feen with pleafare, the‘ firft fhoot of ‘a. 
happy and: cultivated -genius; and ‘the polite ‘and ' knowing 
world would have admirtd a fecond Lelius, not transferring the 
elegance ‘ofa Greek poet into his friend’s compofitions, but be- 
nefiting all mankind by his own obfervations on the gréateft 
and moft univerfal mafter of ftyle, fentiment and inftruétion, 
that ever enlightened the heathen world.’ 

We are_now to attend our hero, Pole, to Rome, in the jubi- 
lee year ; and-we fhall be far from queftioning ‘the veracity of 
the mighty honours paid him daring his journey. Mr. Phil- 
lips next gives us a character of Luther, part of which is too . 
curious not to be here inferted. 

‘ He was an apoftate monk, who lived in an habitual viola- 
tion of engagements confirmed by the moft folemnvows, A 
turbulent and furious fpirit appears thro’ almoft every page of 
his works, which are numerous ; and abound with fuch ribaldry 
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And abufe, as decency and good fenfe equally difown. At length, 
being loft to every human fentiment, this diftemper of his mind 
tranfported bim fo far, as to give us his dialogues with the f{pi- 
rit of lies, and the arguments with which this initructor fur- 
nifhed him againft a capital article of the catholic religion, I 
fhould be wanting to the refpect1 owe the reader, was I to put 
down what he relates of his execrable intimacies with thefe in- 
fernal inmates ; it being enough for my purpofe, to have ob- 
ferved, that he acknowledges his converfion to one of them ; 
and that he was his mafter in a principal point of his reforma- 
tion.’ 

We fhall only obferve upon this paflage, that the devil ftands 
Mr. Phillips here in excellent ftead ; but .if all the Englifh wits 
who have made free with the name of his fulphureous majefty, 
in the fame manner as Luther does in the paflage quoted in the 
notes, were to be arraigned and condemned, as this reformer 
is by Mr. Phillips, what work fhould we have feen in Smith- 
field, before the a&t againft witchcraft was abolifhed! 

We fhall not follow the author through the feveral tranfaéti- 
ons that immediately follow, becaufe they not only have no 
connection with Pole’s life, but becaufe they may be found in 
every common hiftory of England. 

In 1526 Pole returned to England, where he was carefled by 
the king, and was the darling of the court, at that time the moft 
fplendid and, luxurious of any in Europe. We fhould, however, 
be glad that Mr. Phillips had informed us from what authority 
he drew thofe two curious anecdotes he gives us of the king’s 
having raifed perfons to confiderable fortunes ‘ only for drawing 
‘back his chair when. they perceived the fire was uneafy to him, 
or for roafting a fucking pig to bis palate.? Henry was luxu- 
rious, prodigal, and impetuous in-all -his paffions, which often 
rendered him cruel; but no hiftorian of any credit has repre- 
fenied him.as a fool and a fribble. . Perhaps, upon’ farther ex- 
-amination, we fhall find that all the ftrainings of ‘the frightful 
_charaéter exhibited of him by Mr, Phillips, are taken from Pole’s 
own words. We need only give one inftance, to convince the 
reader of this.. The charaéter which Pole draws of him in his 
famous Apology, addreffed to the emperor Charles V. contains 
the following expreflions: Cum caterarum virtutum fpeciem ali- 
quam referrtt....«. Clementiam nullam unquam fignum oftendit. . « 

id quod effaminata ejus natura multi tribuunt, talis enim crudelitatem 
_ fepe gignit.. Thus paraphrafed by our author: * Amongft the 
various inftances of juftice, liberality, and other virtues, which 
recommended the laudable part of his life, he was never known 
to have done one fingle a& of clemency. This was attributed 


to an effeminate difpolition of mind, which inclines to cruelty. 
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ft was conftantly obferved, that he never forgot the flighteft 
fufpicion of offence, and never fpared whereloever he appré- 
hended refiftance.’ 

But admitting that a cowardly, or, asthe cardinal and his hif- 
toriographer, call it, an effeminate, difpofition tends towards 
cruelty, yet furely we are not to conclude that all tyrants are 
cowardly and effeminate. Alexander the Great, Jengiikan, 
Tamerlane, and athoufand others, have been guilty of more 
ctuelties than Henry VIII. ever was charged with, which ne- 
ver were attributed to their cowardice or effeminacy ; and Mr. 
Phillips may find fome difficulty in convincing the world that 
Charles XII. of Sweden was either a fop or a poltroon, though 
he ordered the brave Patkul to be unjuftly put fo a cruel and 
‘excruciating death. But, after all, we have many inftances upon 
better authorities than thofe of Pole and his panegyrift, that 
Henry had his virtues, and was far from being fuch a man as 
they have drawn him. 

His conftant friendfhip for Charles Brandon, who, when only 
a privaté gentleman, clandeftinely married his fifter, the queen- 
dowager of France, is one ftriking proof of what we advance ; 
and few, even of the moft virtuous princes that hiftory records, 
‘would have behaved with the magnainmity, moderation, and 
juftice, which Henry difplayed upon that trying dccafién. His 
generous patronage of, and firm friendfhip for, Cranmér, amidft 
all the arts employed to incenfe him againft that prelate, ougtit 
to be remembered to his immortal honour; and the tender: af- 
fectionate care which he took of the fortunes atid family of his 
nephew the young king of Scots, notwithftanding the many 
provocations he received from that crown, and the frequent op- 
portunities of refenting them feverely, thew Henry to have been 
capable of the moft exalted fentiments, even fo his laft hours. 
Were we to attend his life through all its periods, we could 
bring a thoufand inftances of the fame kind; but we cannot 
conceive a more juft idea of the principles upon whidh this au- 
thor writes, than from his own words, when he makes Heary% 
putting to death thofe two leaches Empfon and Dudley the 
only att of cruelty which he committed during the’ moré 
virtuous part of his reign, that is, while ie remained a ftaunch 
papilt. 
- We find no fault with the charaéter’ which’ Mr. Phillips 
draws of Leo X. only that he has forgotten’ to tell us, that 
he was a monfter of impiety as well as of impurity 5 and 
that he equally difregarded the ties of religion as’ of virtue. 
The amazing rife of arts and learning under his pontificate ne- 
ver can be fufficiently acknowledged ; but, by the’ will’ of Pro- 
vidence, it happened, in the end, that the glories which enfight- 
Ff a ened 
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ened the court, fet fire to the church; and the lofty dome of 

St. Peter’s laid the deep foundations of the Reformation. 

' The affair of Henry's divorce from his firft queen is.next dif- 
cuffed by our author with fuffeient acrimony againft that mo- 
narch; and he quotes Pole’s Apology, to prove that Henry. ac- 
knowledged to the emperor, that when he took her to his bed, 
hehad found her a maid, but without attempting to invalidate 
the ftrongeft prefumptions and proofs brought to the contrary, 
which, out of decency to our readers, we avoid particularizing 
here, and mutt refer them to the works of the reverend and 
right reverend compilers who have moft minutely tranfmitted 
them. The_reft of the narrative is generally founded upon 
fa&ts and proceedings in which both parties are agreed; and 
therefore neither can be miftaken. We next meet with a cus 
rious converfation held between Pole and the famous Cromwell, 
afterwards earl of Effex, in which, according to Pole’s account 
(for we have no other) Cromwell manifefted himfelf to be a 
rank Machiavelian ; and the author is inclined to believe that 
Machiavelianifm owes its introduction and favourable recepti- 
on in England to Cromwell. "A reader who is mafter of Machi- 
avell’s way of reafoning, may form a judgment of Pole’s can- 
dour upon governmental points when he fays, that-* Machia- 
vell’s work on the art of government-is fuch a performance, 
that was Satan himfelf to leave a fucceffor, he does. not fee by 
what other maxims he would dire& him to reign.’ 

Young Pole, who lay under great obligations to queen Ca- 
therine, and who, in his own mind, entirely difapproved of 
Henry’s divorcing her, very prudently obtaingd leave from his 
inajefty to retire to the Carthufian houfe at Shene, where he re- 
mained in a ftate of obfcurity, during: which time, it feems, the 
fweating ficknefs broke out in England:, Mr. Phillips then pro- 
fecutes the hiftory of Henry’s divorce, not:very favourably, as 
the reader may fuppofe, for that prince’s character or his caufe ; 
but he. furnifhes us with no new maverials. During thofe tranf- 
actions, Pole obtained leave from Henry to go to France, and 
was by him furnifhed with every requifite to make him appear 
as a prince of the Englifh blood. | His true motive for this jour- 
ney was the difguft he had conceived at the proceedings againft 
the queen. We fhall readily admit this excufe, but, at the fametime, 
Mr. Phillips ought to have dane jutiice to Henry’s, moderation as 
well as his liberality. Pole was near thirty years of age when he 
left England, and, according to our author, he was then in high 
reputation for virrue and learning ail over Europe. Was it not, 
therefore, natural for Henry, if he was that tyrannical arbitrary 
prince this author reprefents him to have been, to have forced 


&@ man of fuch eaiinence, and fo entirely dependent: on him, 
to 
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to have declared himfelf in his favour, or to have deftroyed him; 
According to our author he did neither ; but, though he could 
not be ignorant of Pole’s fentiments, he fent him a commiffion 
to take the fenfe of the univerfity of Paris upon his diyorce. 

Pole was difgufted with this commiflion, and defired to be 
excufed from executing it, upon which Henry transferred it to 
another, without the leaft indication of difpleafure at his kinf- 
man. There is fomething, however, pretty extraordinary in 
Pole’s own account of this matter ; for he acknowledges that he 
fuffered the proecedings to go on for fome time in his name, 
till Henry joined another with him in the commifion. In the 
mean while, we have no great opinion of Pole’s cafuiftry in this 
matter. Not only the univerfities of France, but of Italy, thofe 
of Venice, Ferrara, Padua, and even Bologna, over whom Henry. 
could be fuppofed to have no influence, had given their. opini- 
pns againit his marriage; and indeed Pole’s difficulties do not 
feem to hare arifen fo much from the diftin& merits of the cafe, 
as from his tendernefs for the papal authority, and from ano- 
ther confideration, which, we believe, is new to the world, for 
he alleged, that Henry, of all women, ought net to have mar- 
ried Anne Bullen, becaufe he had debauched her elder filter, 
Upon this very: bold charge Mr. Phillips reafons as follows: . 

‘ This he advances in a treatife infcribed to the king, and 
delivered to him on the part of the noble author, by one of his, 
gentlemen. He afferts it as a known truth; and, indeed, had 
fuch an imputation been flander, or even of. doubtful report, it 
would have been utterly unworthy and inconfiftent with his 
charaéter who relates it; and muft have raifed the clamour not 
only of the Englith, but of all foreigners, againft him. It ought, 
at the fame time, to be remarked, that as he gives not the leaft 
infinuation of any loofenefs of behaviour in Anne Bullen, before 
Henry’s pafiion for her, or of a criminal commerce between 
her mother and the king, of which the has been faid to be the 
fruit, thefe reports are to be looked on as deftitute of founda- 
tion. Had the faéts been real, they would not have efcaped 
the knowledge of one fo well informed ; nor been overlooked 
in a work where every aggravation, which regards this article 
is fet forth in all its iniquity, and heightened with all the co- 
louring that indignation and eloquence can give. All he fays 
of her amounts toa farcafm, ‘“‘ that fhe muft needs be chafte, 
as fhe chole to be the king’s wife, rather than his miftrefs ; but 
that fhe might have learnt, how foon he was fated with thofe 
who had belonged to him in the latter quality ; and, if other 
examples were wafting, that of her owa fifter was enough.” 

We. fhall, agree with Mr, Phillips, that, this charge deltroys 


the more unnatural, but more ridiculous, ane of Henry’s being 
. Ff 3 father 
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father to Anne Bullen ; but we apprehend that the pf dixit.of 
Pole, at a time when he muft have been violently heated againft 
Henry, can never eftablifh the faét. Nay, the mannerin which 
it has funk into oblivion, feemhs effetually to confute it; for had 
it been a known, or a fa& even of doubtful, report, would it 
have fo long remained a fecret, or at leaft a matter of doubt, 
with other hiftorians, who are far from being favourable to 
Henry’s memory? May we not reafonably conclude that this is 
one of the’falfe virulent charges which fo much exafperated 
Henry againft his kinfman? ; 

Was any proof wanting of Henry’s moderation towards Pole 
on this occafion, his reception of him upon his return to Eng- 
Jand from France is fufficient. He not only overlooked his be- 
haviour, but offered to raife him to the fee of York ; a prefer- 
ment which Pole declined, notwithftanding the great authorities, 
even of his own church, in favour of the divorce, Can any man 
blame Henry for not raifing to his fecond metropolitan fee a 
perfon who oppofed him in fo important an article? Pole, 
however, was ftaggered by what his friends faid to him on 
that head, and refolved to accept it, Henry, by Pole’s own ac- 
count, was fo overjoyed at this, that he gave him a private 
meeting; but Pole, inftead of fignifying his compliance, fell, by 
a fudden impulfé, into invectives againft the divorce, which put 
Henry, as was no wonder, into fuch confufion, that he fome- 
times handled his dagger, and then fairly turned Pole out of the 
room. Though all this refts upon Pole’s fingle evidence, yet 
adinitting the whole to be fact, how few of even the mildeft 
princes would, on fuch an occafion, have aéted with Henry’s mo- 
deration! Nor can the reader difcover in Pole’s behaviour any 
thing to recommend his prudence, virtue, or firmnefs, but an 
intemperate, though perhaps confcientious, zeal! 

No part of the Englith hiftory is better known than the 
tranfaGtions of this period; but Mr. Phillips denies that Pole 
fubfcribed to the title of fupremacy, though he owns, that, as 
dean of Exeter, he fate in the lower houfe of convocation, and 
this denial, as ufual, is founded on Pole’s ownauthority. We 
fhall enter into nocontroverfy with Mr. Phillips concerning the 
charaéter of Cromwell or Machiavel; but the reader will be 
amazed when he learns, even from this work, that Henry, far 
from refenting what had paffed, not only agreed to Pole’s re- 
queft of once more going abroad, but generoufly continued to 
him all his annual appointments as ufual, though Avignon, 
then depending on the pope, was the place he firft retired to, 
where he continued fora year; and removing to Padua, form- 
ed an intimate acquaintance with Sadelot. Here we have fome 
Jong’ ‘Unihterefting differtations upon the fate of learning and 

philofophy: 
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philofophy at that time ; but in the year 1535 he received, it 
feems, a letter from Henry; requiring him to fend him his opi- 
nion on the claim of the fipremacy ; upon which Pole drew up 
his treatife upon the unity of the church, which is entire- 
ly levelled againft that queftion. Our author’s account of 
Sir Thomas More and bithop Fifher are not greatly exag- 
gerated ; ‘but that which he gives us of the death of Anne Bul- 
Jen is unmanly to the laft degree, and fuch as may be expected 
from the pen of a bigoted Roman catholic. No moderate per- 
fon, even of that church, can read the ftory of this unhappy lady 
without acknowledging that Henry, by her trial, condemnation, 
and death, violated all the ties of humanity and juftice, more 
than he did by any other action of his reign; but Mr. Phillips 
is very clear that fhe was guilty of inceft with her brother ; 
‘and, continues he, her fate was confidered not merely as a 
punifhment, but as a divine judgment ; and the crowd that 
thronged to the place of execution, gazed on her with uncon- 
cern, as a fhew they came tobe {pectators of, but in which 
they took no part. Her pride, even then, did not forfake her, 
and fhe faw, with a difdainful air, the indifference with which 
the world gave her up; and affuming a haughtinefs, which the 
infamy of the circumftances fhe lay under had not abated, fhe 
told them, ** fhe died their queen, whether they would or not.” 
During her confinement, her broken f{peeches and whole beha- 
viour had betrayed a wild and difordered mind, and all the dread 
of ep death, without any fenfe of the guilt which had 
occafioned it., The fcene being now to clofe, and the execu- 
tioner, who, on account of his expertnefs, had been fent for from 
Calais, offering to bare her neck, on which he was fo foon to 
perform a rougher office, fhe thruft him from her; and turn- 
ing to her women, gave them a caution, which her own ex- 
ample had fo little enforced, of behaving in fuch a manner 
as tokeep their honour unftained. Then laying herfelf down 
on the fcaffold, and preferving a decency fhe had been unmind- 
ful of in more important occafions, fhe drew her garments be- 
low her feet ; and received the itroke which finifhed a life of 
levity, error, ‘and lewdnefs,’ 

Can a fober papift, who has perufed the other hiftories of 
this unfortunate lady, read thofe words without horror! 
But fhe was the mother of queen Elizabeth 

We fhall not animadvert upon the very different charaéter 
drawn by our author of Catharine of Arragon, who, by all ac- 
counts, was a worthy, virtuous, woman. The manner in 
which Henry received Pole’s prefent of his book on the church’s 
unity, and his invitation from him to return to England, is, by 
our author, confidered as traps for his life ; but perhaps an im- 
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partial perfon,: who perufes. our author’s whole account of the. 


matter, may be of a different opinion. 

The reft of this volume has init very little that can be in- 
te‘efting to an Englifh reader. It contains little.more than fo- 
reign characters, intermixed with Pole’s: private hiltory, the 
moft material part of which is to be found. in other writers, fo- 
reign and. domeftic. But we have’a very formal, particular, 
vindication of the council of Trent, at which Pole prefided, and 
made a great figure, and this, perhaps, is the main end. of the 
performance ; for Pole’s perfonal hiftory, which is carried down 
to the death of Edward VI. bears but a very fmall fhare in the 
work, excepting thofe parts of it that are extracted from his own 
writings. 

Upon the: whole: The author feems to be perfeily well 


acquainted with the Roman catholic fide of the difpute,. 


during the times he treats of; but he has not afforded us one 
opportunity by which we can judge of his talent in controverfy, 
as be exhibits only one fide of the queftion, His ftile is pleaf- 
ing, and his manner of writing plaufib'e, though partial and fu- 
perficial, He feems to be entirely unacquainted with records 
and ftate papers ; nor does he appear to have confulted any 
proteftant writer, but on matters that are immaterial in them- 
felves, or at leaft problematical ; nor is he always fair in his in- 
ferences from them. 





— 


Art. IV. The Eneid of Virgil, tranflated into Englith Blank 
Verfe. By William Hawkins, M. 4. Reéor of Little Cafterton, 
in Rutlandfhire ; Jate Poetry Profefor in the Univerfity of Ox 
ford, and Fellow of Pembroke College. 8vo, Pr. 25. 6d, 
Fletcher. 


F all the poor antients who have fuffered by the murther- 

ous hands of tranflators, Virgil feems to have met with the 

worft treatment. Homer, after a great many indignities, found 
a Pope to revenge his caufe ; Sophocles had the good fortune 
to light on a Francklin to reprefent him; Lucan was happy in 
his Rowe;. Horace found a friend in Duncombe ; and Demoft- 
henes’ picture has been well drawn by Leland; whilft poor Pub- 
lius Maro looks fhabby in every Englifh drefs he has hitherto 
worn. Douglafs and Ogilvy put him qn a Scotch. plaid, which 
by no means became him. Cotton gave him a fool’s coat, and 
dreffed him like a Merry-Andrew. -Trapp cloathed him ina 
dirty night-gown, that hung about his heels in a moft flovenly 
manner. Dryéen, who was by far the beft taylor he ever had,. 
adorned him with a loofe flowing robe, that thewed part of his 
; fine 
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fine fhape to advantage, but concealed and difguifed the -reft ; 
and Pitt cramped him up in a tight fhort coat, that.made him’ 
to the laft degree ftiff and awkward, But, after all, the worft 
garb he ever appeared in, is certainly that which Mr. Hawkins 
has thought proper to make for'him.s To drop all metaphor, 
the tranflation before us is as poor and contemptibie a pérform- 
ance as we with to meet with ; and, with all due deference toa 
poetry profeffor, be it fpoken, will do the author no credit, 
To enter into a regular criticiim on this work, to fhew the de- 
ficiency of it in point of language, correétnefs, fidelity, and every 
other requifite, would take up more of our own and our readers 
time than we can-either of us fpare, and would befides be doing 
it more honour than it deferves. Avery few extraéts from any 
particular part of it will be fafficient to confirm our opinion. 
The fourth book has generally been looked upon as one of the 
fineit in the whole /Eneid; let us fee what Mr. Hawkins has 
inade of it; it begins thus ; 


« But all the while corroding care poffeft 
The queen; fmit with love’s fecret thafts the feeds 
The growing wound, and 'cherifhes the flame, 
The hero’s virtues, and his godlike race,, 
His manlike afpe&, and his melting fpeech, 
Sink with impreflion deep into her breaft, 
Hang on her thoughts, and banifh her repofe, 
Now, had Aurora walk’d the earth around 
With Phebus’ lamp, fcatt’ring dank thades of night; 
When, lovefick, thus her fifter dear the greets: 
Anna, what doubtful dreams difturb my reft? 
How noble is this ftranger that adorns 
Our royal roof! how graceful in his look ! 
How bold in enterprize! how brave in arms! 
I ween, I know his race is all divine, 
Cowards degen’rate from their ftock: but ah! 
What wars he wag’d! what various fortune told ! 
But that immovable-my purpofe ftands 
No more to link me in connubial bond, 
Since cruel fate beguil’d my former love ; 
But that my foul is pall’d with wedlock’s joys; 
* Perhaps I could indulge my frailty here. 
Anna, I own my weaknefs, fince that day 
My poor Sicheus fell by murd’rous hand, 
And brother’s blood diftain’d our houfhold fhrine, 
This chief, and this alone, has mov’d my fenfe, 
And fhook my ftagg’ring foul. I feela warmth 
Too like the glowings of my virgin flame, ale 
But 
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But may I-quick defcend into th’ abyfs 
Of yawning earth, or may almighty Jove 
With his dread thunder plunge me to the thades, 
Shades of infernal Acheron, and pale glooms 
Of night profound ; if e’er my fpotlefs thought 
From thee, fair virtue, or thy-laws hhall ftray. 
With my firft lord my fofter paffions fled, 
And all my joys are buried in his grave. 
She fpoke, and tears ran trickling down her breatt. 
Anna replies: O fifter, my belov’d, 
Dearer than light, or life to me, fhall all 
That blooming beauty pine in widowhood, 
Nor reap love’s fruits, nor tafte connubial joy ? 
Think you thefe cares difturb the peaceful dead? 
What tho’ no fuitor yet has ftisred thy foul, 
Tho’, overwhelm’d with forrow, you difdain’d 
Thefe Libyan princes, and our peers of Tyre, ' 
Tarbas too, and half the laurel’d fons 
Of martial Africa, will you refift 
This pleafing paffion that infpires you now? 
Have you forgot what neighbours gird you round? 
Getulians here, a fierce unconquer’d race ; 
Here wild Numidia, barb’rous Syrtis there 
Her bulwarks rears; here o’er wide burning wafte 
Savage Barczans rule. What need to urge 
Our brother’s threats, kindling his Tyrian war? 
The gracious gods, I wot, and heav’n’s high queen 
Aufpicious drave the blafts that on our coaft 
Landed thefe Trojan fleets. How, fifter, how 
Shall thefe thy ramparts tow’r, thy kingdom fpread 
By this fweet tie? Troy leagu’d in arms with Tyre, 
How fhall the Punic glory fwell to heav’n ! 
Hafte then, implore the gods, thy viétims flay, 
Amufe thy gueft with hofpitable cheer, 
Detain him with pretences; fay, his barks 
Demand repair; Orion fwells the main 
Tempettuous ; ftorms unruly vex the fky,’ 


The original, which every fchool-boy remembers, is to the 
laft degree pure and elegant; we wifh the tranflation gave us 


any idea of it. 
‘ His manlike afpe&, and his melting fpeech.’ 
Virgil never fays any-thing about manlike or melting, but 


fimply, 
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And when he wrote 
- polo dimoverat umbram, 





who ever thought of its being interpreted 
— ‘ fcatt’ring dank fhades of night? 


By jcaitering our tranflator, we fuppofe, meant difperfing or 
driving away: but the word is feldom ufed in that fenfe. A 
little after we meet with this fine line, 


* What. tho’ no fuitor yet has ftirr’d thy foul,’ 


Pray, gentle reader, obferve what a dab Mr. Hawkins is at al- 
teration, not to mention the elegance of the expreflion in firring 
her foul: but to go on, 


* Soon as the dear-lov’d fpoufe of Jove perceiv’d 
The queen with raging love poffeft, her fame 
Unheeding; thus fair Venus the befpeaks : 
Thou and thy fon may triumph now! exploit 
Egregious this! moft memorable deed! 

Two plotting gods one woman fhall fubdue! 
Right well I ween, thou dread’ft yon rifing walls, 
And view’ft my Carthage witha jealous eye. 
But why this conteft? wherefore thus prolong 
Our mutual hate? Rather let both unite 

In lafting league ;- let Hymenzal bonds 

Our compaé firm: fay; what would Venus more? 
Lovefick Elifa burns jn ev’ry vein. 

Make we this people one; aufpicious both 

Will rule the nations with an equal {way : ° 

Be Dido fubje& to a Phrygian lord, 

And Tyre, and Carthage, be the royal dow’r.’ 


How fond Jupiter was of the lady whom Mr. Hawkins calls 
his dear-low’d {poufe we need not obferve, nor fhall we take any 
notice of his two plotting gods, but proceed to Iarbas’s prayer. 


‘ Almighty Jove, god of our Moorifh tribes, 

That feaft on painted beds, and largely {pill 

The rich libation to thy honour’d name, 

Beholdeft thou this deed? fay, heav’nly fire; 

Js there no vengeance in thy thund’ring arm, 

Rattle thy bolts, or blaze thy hurtlefs fires, 

To thake the coward foul with terrors vain ? 

A helplefs woman, wand’ring on our coaft, 

That purchas’d with a paltry fum a {pot 

Of earth whereon to build her little town ; 

That meafures out her lands, and bounds her realm, 
Where we prefcribe, difdains our love, and makes 
| A Darday 
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A Dardan lord the partner of her throne. 
And now this Paris, with his eunuch train, 
His chin with Lydian mitre bound, his locks 
Dropping perfume, enjoy’s the ravifh’d prize, 
While I, ideal monarch, bootlefs bid — 
Thine altars with eternal off’rings blaze.’ 


Can any-thing be more foft or poetical than 


‘ A helplefs woman, wand’ring on our coaft, 
That purchas’d with a paltry fuma fpot 
Of earth, whereon to build her little town.’ 


How very different is this from 
Femina que noltris errans in finibys, urbem 
Exiguam pretio pofuit — : 
¢ While 1, ideal monarch, bootlefs bid 
Thine altars with eternal off’rings blaze.’ 


How often might one read over this paffage of Virgil 


— — -—~ nos munera templis 
Quippe tuis ferimus, famamque fovemus inanem, 


without finding out in them this ideal monarch with his dootlef 


offerings? 
In the fixth book Mr. Hawkins renders ae more 


— ‘obfequious to long mode.’ 
Errantes deos he calls ¢ fugitive gods.’ 


Te quoque magna mauent regnis penetralia noftris, 
Hic ego namque tuas fortes, arcanaque fata 

Di&a mez genti ponam, Ilectofque facrabo 

Alma, viros ; foliis tantim ne carmina manda; 
Ne turbata volent rapidis ludibria ventis, 


Now pray obferve the tranflation: 


¢ Thou too within our realms fhalt joy thy fhrine, 
Thy fecret rites, thy records, and thy prieits 
Select: fage keepers of thine oracles. 

But, gentle, ah! commit not our dark fates - 

To filmy foliage, left the fportive winds 

Wide fcatter them in air,’— 


We fhould be glad to know what Mr, H. means by 
w— ‘thou fhalt joy thy fhrine.’ 


Does he mean enjoy, or make joyful? We with him joy, however, 
of the expreffion, and likewife of his filmy foliage. AA little fur- 


ther on in this book he calls Charon the Bcat-ged, and Minos 
the 
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the Jnguifitor of hell, talks of genuine lightning, darkiing fouls, 
primitive virtue, &c.&c, But of all Mr. Hawkins’s beauties are 
his epithets are the moft ftriking, fuch as, wind-tof, inbem’d, 
deceptive, womb imprifon’d, mountant, feep:swrapp d, night-mantled, 
and a great many others, all fo equally elegant, that we know 
not which to prefer, unlefs the two following may claim the fu- 
periority ; 

ite —— —.~* haply thefe griefs 

Shall furniffh} matter for bereafter joy.’ 





Hereafter is, to be fure, quite anew adjective, and can hardly 
be excelled by any-thing but 


‘ the soged fons of Rome.” 





We queftion whether any of the soged fons of Oxford, except 
Mr. Hawkins himfelf, could ever have found out fo fine an 
epithet. : 

But we are tired of criticifing a.performance which ‘js really 
beneath all criticifm ; -fuffice it to obferve, that this volume 
contains only a tranflation of the firft fix books of Virgil's 
fineid. In the laft page we are informed that the remaining 
fix are ready for the prefs; but we would ferioufly advife this 
poetry-profeflor to profefs poetry no longer. 





a 


Art. V. ATrip to the Moon. Containing an Account of the Ilana 
of Noibla. Its Inhabitants, Religious and Political Cufloms, &C. 
By Sir Humphrey Lunatic, Bart. 8vo. Pri2s.6d. Crow- 
der. 


UCIAN, Swift, and the author of thofe admirable pieces 
of humour which go under the title of Don Quevedo’s 
Vifions, have furpaffed all others in that fpecies of writing 
which unites pleafantry, and fatire with the creative powers. of 
imagination. “ 
The author of the ‘work before us feems to have attempted 
2 compofition in the fame tafte ; but fo far ishe from making 
an approach to the excellency of the above-mentioned fatyrifts, 
_that his Trip to the Moon is greatly inferior to Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac’s Voyage to the Moon, from which the hint of it is evi- 
dently taken. “Though a reader would be naturally led to ex- 
pect an uncommon vein of imagination in the defcription of the 
manners of the fictitious mhabitants of the remote lunar regions, 
we meet with nothing half as extraordinary and exotic in our 
author’s account of Noibla, as in fome defcriptions of China, 


Japan, and other tracts upon this our fublunar fphere. ‘This 
ei mult 
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muft be acknowledged to argue great, poverty of fancy and int 
vention in the writer. His fatire is without an edge, and hiy 
attempts at humour unfuccefsful; as his defcriptions- are faint, 
and deftitute of an amufing variety. 

In fupport of this our judgment we fhall lay before the. 
reader a general fketch of the performance, and fome particu. 
Jar paflages, which will, we doubt not, make it evidently ap+ 
pear that we are not too critical or fevere in pafling this judg~ 
ment. : 

Chapter the firft contains nothing but a trivial account of the 
anceftors of Sir Humphrey Lunatic, the fuppofed author. In 
chapter the 2d, we are informed of his tranflation to the moor, 
which is effected without the machinery of contrivance, or the 
artifice of furprize, the want of which he endeavours to attone 
for by a ftroke of fatire, telling us that the operation by which 
he was raifed up to the moon, was greatly facilitated by cer- 
tain pamphlets which he had in his pocket, viz. Three of Whit 
field’s fermons, half a dozen North Britons, and as many 
fchemes for paying off the national debt, by Jacob Henriques. 
The relation of the ceremonies with which he was received in 
the ifland of Noibla, is altogether flat and void of imagination. 
Chapter the 3d contains an account of the Noiblan laws, their 
chief magiftrate, the manner of his eleétion, his executive pow- 
er; the marriages of the Noiblans, and the management and 
édiication of their youth, all which particulars are told in’ fo 
dry and unentertaining a manner, that one would be almoft 
tempted to think that the author depended upon their authen- 
ticity for their favourable reception with his readers, and that 
he had been in the moon in goodearneft. In chapter the 4th, 
which contains a defcription of the namredal’s manner of din- 
ing, that magiftrate tells his own ftory, difcovering that he had 
been bifhop Wilkins in the fublunar world; and then proceeds 
to fketch out the charaters of feveral perfonages eminent upon 
earth, who were punifhed or rewarded tn the fublunar regions. 
This part of the work is greatly fuperior to any-thing that pre- 
ceded it ; there is arefemblance, though’but a faint one, to the 
manner of Lucian, in the account given of Alexander, Charles 
the twelfth, Brutus, Henry the eighth, &c. &c. &c. Chapter 
sth contains ftri€tures upon authors, and the freedom of the 
prefs. The feveral judgments paffed upon both the antients 
and moderns under this head are pertinent and juft enough. In 
the fame chapter we meet with fome fevere reflections upon 
the Methodifts, which feem to be out of place in a work of this 
nature. Chapter the 6th contains an account of the manner 
of fummoning the Noiblans to the temple, the ceremonies pre- 
paravive to entering the temple, and an account of the religion 
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of the Noiblans, which, in our opinion, bordets apon prophane- 
nefs. Wé are told in page 111, that it appears a‘moft ftrange 
and partial notion to the inhabitants of the ifland of Noibla, to 
fix one place of abode, one degree of punifhment, and that 
-eternal for all finners; and’ likewife that they believe in and 
worfhip a Nalfina, or mediator, whom they fuppofe to be form- 
ed and appointed by God for the fake of erring creatures ; that 
he is coeval with the univerfe, and that he has the perfections of 
a deity, except that he is liable to the paffions of grief and joy ; 
the one caufed by obftinaté finners, the other by contrite ones. 
This chapter concludes with obfervations upon earthly places of 
worthip, in which a fevere cenfure is paffed upon the meannefs 
of modern churches, and withthe hamredaPs°plan for new mo- 
delling the ecclefiaftics in England. Chapter-the 7th contains 
a fatirical account of the modern Englith tadies, fuppofed to be 
given by Sir Humphrey to queen Elizabeth ;-and the namre- 
dal’s ‘wife remarks upon fafhion, and critical remarks upon 
dramatic authors and performers. The obfervations made up- 
on thefe laft are,-in our opinién, extremely juft. - It cannot be 
denied that England has not had, for fome years, one author 
for the ftage; that deferves the name of a: great’ poet; our 
modern tragedies are, indeed, fuch'cold, elaborate, unalarm- 
ing, pieces of. declamation, that no aétion® can “give them 
life, no afténtion purfue them through five dull aéts, With 
regard to ‘theatrical performers, it muft likewife be acknow- 
ledged that one eminent performer is too generally and too 
fervilely copied by all the reft. In chapters 8th and oth Sir Hum- 
phrey attends the namredal‘to the requeux, where he hears fe- 
veral remarkable trials.—Such is the plan of this yifionary voy- 
age to the moon, which reminds us of Nat: Lee’s faying, 
that it was eafy to write like a fool, Sut difficulf to write like 
a madman; for Sir Humphrey’s narrative of his peregrinations 
feems rather charaéteriftic of the fool than the lunatic. Asa 
fpecimen of our vifionary traveller’s taJents for fatire, we thal 
cite Sir Humphrey’s harrangue to queen Elizabeth upon fa- 

Phinn 
‘ The ladies of England, madam, as you muft remember, 
taken in a general view of natural. qualifications, perfons, .fea- 
tures, and underftandings, are excelled by none; and I believe, 
did they not take extraordinary pains to raife up appearances 
again{t reputation, they might juftly claim an‘exalted fthare of 
virtue ; but a ftranze unaccountable phrenzy, called Fafhion, fo 
intoxicates their brain, that almoft every confideration is facri- 
ficed to. the ridiculous worfhip of that idol; ‘which has given 
fuch unlimited fway, that if-a hufband, fatter; or guardian, 
pretends to find fault and advife, he is immediately filenced by 
that 
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that powerful word ; the extraordinary effects of which you 
will more fully comprehend, by tketching the outlinesof a fine’ 
lady’s life. | 

‘ It has been juftly obferved, that a well-regulated referve 
and modefty are the chief points of beauty in a female charac- 
ter ; but this opinion Fafhion has totally overthrown, and ftig- 
matized them with the terms of unbred fheepifhnefs; while.a 
fhamelefs front, ftaring eyes, wandering limbs, and nonfenfical 
vociferation, ufurp the titles of elegance, eafe, and wit; thefe 
admirable qualifications are feen to a confiderable degree, even 
in fingle females, but arife to fo eminent a pitch of perfeGtion in 
married ones, that it would almoft occafion an obferver to be- 
lieve they only confidered matrimony as a licence-to free them 
from every. rational reftriction, as a paflport to carry them 
through the paths of licentioufnels ; to fuch all men are alike 
but their hufbands, they indeed find coldnefs and’ referve 
enough: but thefe are general remarks, I muft come more 
within the bounds of a particular character, which cannot be 
better firuck out than by giving you the daily difpofition of 
time, 

‘ In this point, I know not well where, or how to begin, as 
a fafhionable lady has no morning: let it fuffice to fay the gets 
up at noon, or after it; receives and reads cards of compliment 
during breakfaft ; takes her chair or chariot, and tires both the 
men and horfes in galloping from ftreet to ftreet, to pay what 
they call morning vifits; then returns and dines in the evening, 
drinks tea at night, and plays cards, fupper-time excepted, till 
the next day is advanced. This, with fome very. inconfiderable 
variations, is the continual round of tafte and elegance.’ 

That we may not, however, be-thought too fevere-in our 
cenfures, we will readily acknowledge that the Trip to the 
Moon is well enough calculated for-the fubfcribers to circulat- 
ing libraries, who read merely to kill time, which end may be 
completely anfwered by this whimfical performance, . 
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Arr. VI. An Effay on the Methods of fupprefing Femorrhages from 
divided Arteries. By Thomas Kirkland, Surgeon, 8v0. Pr. 
1s. Dodfley. , 


HIS effay, in which the fubjeé is confidered with greater 
perfpicuity and more accuracy than has commonly been 
beftowed upon it, is divided into four chapters. The sft treats 
of the natural or fpontaneous fuppreflion of hemorrhages trom 
divided arteries. ‘The 2d of ligatures. The 3d of the fuppref- 
fing hemorrhages by the application of fungous fubftances, by 
coagie 
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coagulated blood; by aftringents. The 4th and laft, ofthe fup- 
prefling hemorrhages by cauteries, cauftics, &c, 

In the firft chapter he informs us, That by emperiment with 
Agaric, foon after its introduétion, he was led to believe that it ~ 
poffeffed no other quality, fave that of adhering clofe to the 
mouth of the divided veffe], and thereby preventing the egrefs 
of the blood, and allowing the natural contra&icn of it to take 
place. This opinion he here maintains, and relates fome ex 
periments in fupport of it. He amputated the leg of a horfe ; 
by the animal’s retracting his leg the tourniquet flipt off : the 
bleeding that enfued was effectually fupprefied, by a preflure of 
the hands upon the ftump for fifteen minutes. At firft the 
pulfation at the end of the véffel was vifible, but after fome 
time it became lefs perceptible. The ftump was only covered 
with tow and a flight bandage. ‘The horfe was kept alive forty- 
eight hours, and though he tumbled and ftirred much, no 
frefh hemorrhage enfued. At this time he was killed, and up- 
on diffelion it was found, that the bleeding was fuppreffed by 
the arteries being contracted clofe, the fpace of an inch or more 
from the extremity, and not by any plug of coagulated blood, 
This experiment he has repeated feveral times upon brutes, and 
with fimilar appearances. He thinks it is to be attributed to 
this caufe, that an.hemorrhage does not commonly follow the 
fallirg off of a mortified limb of the human body, becaufe for a 
confiderable way above the mortified part, the artery will be 
clofe contra@ted. He is hence of opinion that after amputations, 
larger veffels may be trufted to lint and flour, than has been ima- 
gined; and alfo that the hemorrhage that is apt to come oft 
fome hours after an amputation, is not from fmall arteries di- 
lated" by the increafed motion of the blood, as is commonly 
thought, but from the principal lateral. branches which had 
clofed themfelves, being forced open. Whether thefe experi- 
ments upon brutes are conclufive when applied to the human 
body, is much to be doubted. That plugs of coagulated blood 
often ftop up the extremities of bleeding veffels, and prohibit 
the flux, we learn from the many diffe€tions of Petit and 
others. The removal of thefe coagula infallibly occafions a re- 
newal of the flux, of which even the prefent author affords a 
proof (p. 36.) This fhould ferve particularly as’a caution td 
thofe concerned in cafes of hemorrhages from the uterus; for 
if the coagulated blood is officioufly removed, an hemorrhage 
as troublefome and more dangerous than the firft wil) moft 
likely enfue, When an hemorrhage from the uférus is renews 
ed by motion; or other canfes, feveral piéces of coagulatéd, 
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univerfally precede the flux of fluid, blood: a plain indication 
that the orifices of the veflels were formerly occluded by theie 
means. 

In chapter zd the author confiders the application of liga- 
tures, the moft certain, though molt painful, method of fup- 
prefling a flux of blood. He cndeavoursall along to invalidate 
the objection brought againft the ule of ligatures. It has been 
objected againft this method, thar the end of the veffel is apt to 
fall off with the ligature, and a fiefh hemorrhage in confe- 
quence fucceed: this he fays is eafily prevented, by having the 
ligature of a fufficient thicknefs. He diffuades againit having 
the ligature twifled or waxed, excepting at one extremity, to 
make it pafs through the eye of the needle; and ¢o make it pafs 
with eafe through the fleth, it is proper that it be covered with a 
little foft digettive. He alleges, that even though the nerve Is 


tied up along with the artery, if no mufcular fibres are inclofed, 
the patients do not complain of any pain; as he thinks the 
nerves are not irritable, unlefs their medullary fubftance 1s 


wounded, Will not theligaturecomprefs, bruife, and irritate, 
the medullary fubftance of the nerve, in the fame manner, as if 

the irritation had been dire&ly applied to this medullary part? 
In chapter 3d, the application of fungous fubftances is con- 
fidered in two lights: when the fungus is prefled very clofely 
upon the orifice of the bleeding veffel: or when applied 
lightly to the fame orifice. In the firft cafe the fungus has no 
peculiar operation, though the author thinks it is moft pro- 
perly applied in that way, that by interrupting the egrefs of the 
blood, the veffel may be allowed to contraét. To ferve this 
purpofe, however, fungous fubltances were not required; any 
other body that would obfiruét the paflage of the blood, would 
be equally efficacious. In the laft cafe it moft probably ope- 
rates by inducing a coagulation in the blood, and fo forming a 
plug to ftop up the end of the veffel. How it effeéts this coa- 
gulation fhould be more particularly enquired into, If the ac- 
tion and power of the fungus is not proportional to the finenefs 
and equality of its texture? Ifthe puff-balls would not, therefore, 
operate more powerfully than fpunge, or other fubftances of a 
coarfer texture ? Or, if there are not certain bounds fet to this 
finenefs of texture, which when the body exceeds, its efficacy in 
ftopping hemorrhages proportionally diminifhes? Aftringents, 
he thinks, would rather prevent the collapfing of the coats of 
the veffels, by hardening their fibres, than promote it: a para- 
dox he does not very clearly unravel. The aftringents, efpe- 
cially the mineral ones, alum and vitriol, operate powerfully 
both 
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Hoth in coagulating the fluids and in contragting and purfing. 
irp the mouths of the veffels, as daily experience evinces. —Per- 
pendicular preflure, he is of opinion, might often be ufed with 
fuccefs. 

Cauteries and cauftics, which are treated of in the laft chapa 
ter, are, as he fhews, feldom required, and fthould, if poffible, 
be avoided.—Wioaat is left unfinifhed in this effay fhould incite 
others to profecute the fame plan, by experiments, in fucli 
cafes the only fure tefts of truth, 
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Art. VII. Anecdotes of Polite Literature. In Five Volimes. Small 
8ve. Pr. ios, Burnet. 


O province of literature has produced fo many impofitions 
upon mankind as that of general criticifm, of which this 
work is a fpecimen, tho’ we are of opinion its title is ill fuited 
to its contents. Perhaps it would be no difficult matter to prove 
that moft of the general critics who have appeared for thefe two 
hundred years paft, are but wire-drawers of the judgment and 
fentiments of the antients; all they have done is to form their 
fterling thoughts into agreeable fillagree toys; twifting them 2 
thoufand ingenious ways, giving them the air of novelty by 
many pretty devices; but not without, fometimes, throwing 
in an alloy which debafes the original ftandard. 

This work begins, volume the firft, witha kind of adifferta- 
tion upon genius and compofition, and amongft other obferva- 
tions that have been v4ferved an hundred times, the author fays 
that genius will take its own courfe, but that the profeffions of 
poetry, painting, and mufic, are thofe in which 2 boy’s genius 
is moft eafily difeernable; while the genius of a general or a 
ftatefman in their youth has but few opportunities of difcover- 
ing itfelf. It is pity; as our author gives his work the title of 
Anecdotes (which, if it means any thing, means unpublifhed 
ftories ) he was not acquainted with an anecdote of lord Clive, who, 
when he was at a boarding-fchool, where plays were annually 
exhibited for the entertainment of the young gentlemen’s pa- 
rents and friends, never could be brought to play any part but 
that of Serjeant Kite, in the Recruiting Officer. The author 
has recourfe to the abbé Du Bos, who is, tike himfelf, no more 
than a fecond-hand critic, to prove his above Monmouth-ftreer 
obfervation, which, when divefted of private hiftory, fays no 
more than that a man may be a very good fidler, though his 
father was not of the fame profeffion.. We are far from aim- 
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ing any animadverfion at this author folely, but we are forry to 
fay that quotations from.French critics difgrace Britifh litera- 
ture, and the pradtice fomewhat refembles that of fheep, who, 
‘ tho’ feedingupon a rich pafture of their own, are always breaking 
the inclofure to brouze upon the neighbouring meagre hungry 
heath. French genius, learning, and criticifm, like idolatry, 
owe their power to our fuperftition, which has reared them 
temples on Parnaflus, where the true fovereign confiders them 
as intruders. The ridiculous prepofleffions of Britons have given 
them a fettlement in a parith where they originally were no 
better than beggars, without the claim thata Spenfer, a Shake- 
fpear, and a Milton, can make good. In fhort, we may apply to 
the excellencies of French criticifm what Juvenal fays of Fortune, 
Te facimus Fortuna deam, 

Notwithftanding the feverity of the above remark, the reader 
who can bring himlelf to forget that there is not one word of 
originality in thefe anecdotes, will find this work not abfolutely 
unentertaining, efpecially if he has a tafte for letters which 
other avocations will not fuffer him to indulge but at an 
immoderate expence of time-for reforting to original au- 
thors. 

The fecond feGion is a differtation upon epic poetry, where we 
have anumber of anecdotes that have been again and again print- 
ed, and a profufion of French criticifm that has been a million 
of times retaled. Among other matters our author, from the 
Elements of Criticifm, in a note, mentions ‘‘an epifode,” which, 
he fays, may be defined, ‘ an inci#ient connected with the prin- 
cipal action, but which contributes not either to advance or re- 
tard it. The defcent of Aineas into hell doth not advance or 
retard the cataftrophe, and therefore is an epifode.’ Our author 
could not have ftumbled upon a more unlucky, becaufe unjuft, 
quotation from that work, than the above. The excellency ofan 
epic poem is to terminate with an incident thatindicates.a cataftro- 
phe, but without expreffing it. The deaths of He&or and Turnus 
are not cataftrophes, but the reader is left to judge of their more 
than probable confequences. This conftitutes the main differ- 
ence between an epic and a dramatic poem, the laft of which 
requires a cataftrophe. Virgil, however, with a propriety and 
judgment that no other poet ever poffeffed, has introduced, 
without violating the laws of epic poetry, the cataftrophe of 
his Aneid _in its fixth book, where we fee all the glorious con- 
fequences of the death of Turnus anticipated by the hero’s di- 
vine vifit to the elyfian fields. 

The quotation from the Elements of Criticifm goes on to 


fay, that ‘‘ an epifode ought never to be indulged unlefs to re- 
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feefh or unbend the mind, after the fatigue of a long narration.” 
This quotation is another lamentable inftance of fecond-hand 
criticifm. Who can deny that the narrative of Aineas, which 
takes up the fecond and third books of the neid, is an epi- 
fode ? but we know of no long narration preceding it that 
is fatiguing to the mind, and yet, by the inimitable art of the 
poet, it is nor (to ufe the allufion of Petronius) embroidered upon, 
but interwoven with, the fubjed of the poem. In fhort, an epifode 
introduced only for the fake of amufement, is juft as proper 
as the introdu@tion of a Chriftmas tripod with an orange and a 
fprig of ever-green, into a picture reprefenting the heat of a 
battle. 

The author’s criticifm upon Mr. Addifon’s remarks on Mil- 
ton’s Paradife Loft, is a faint attempt at originality in that pro- 
vince, but deftitute of all its manly properties. To have re- 
courfe to French criticifm-upon Englith poetry, is like a man 
applying to an eunuch to mend the breed of his family. 

‘ Paradife Loft, fays this writer, deferves every com- 
mendation that we can beftow upon it. Yet it certainly has 
been praifed, rather in a prejudiced manner by Mr. Ad- 
difon. That critic, like Scaliger, was prejudiced in favour of 
his author; and feldom cares to point eut the defects in the 
Paradife Loft. A particular criticifm on the beauties of that 
performance would now be tedious, as it is to be met with al- 
ready in fo popular a book as the Spectator: but there are 
fome parts of it which, being far from equal to the reft of the 
poem, Mr. Addifon has either paffed over in filence, or palliat. 
ed. Some of thefe I fhall take the liberty to quote, not with 
defign to attack the memory of the greateft poetical genius 
our nation ever produced (that tafk I leave to the Lauders of the 
age) but to givea fair criticifm on what Mr. Addifon has omit- 
ted to mention.’ 

Here we muft recommend not only to this author, but to fe- 
veral others, who have been guilty of the fame inattention to 
propriety, the Scotch particularly, to diftinguith between prepo/- 
Seffion and prejudice, to which laft word they feem to have aver y 
improper attachment. But this by the bye—Our author has treat- 
ed the remarks on the Paradife Loft as a critical performance,* 
for which they were never intended. Mr, Addifon has there, in a 
moft mafterly manner, pointed out the beauties of that divine 
poem, and has genteely hinted at its defe&ts ; but why thould 
our author, in the rage of criticifm, tear off from the mother of 
mankind that beautiful vefture with which the poet has cloathed 
her, only that he may fhew a few moles upon her body; and 
why fhould he moft unnaturally and facrilegioufly callin French 
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eriticifm to affift him in his attempt ? There is not a boy in the 
fourth form of Weftminfter or Eaton {chool, who does not, upon 
the plain principles of good fenfe, fee all that this author fuggefis 
on that fubje&t. That God the Father talks like a fchool-divine, 
and that Milton makes a parade of learning, is obvious to the 
meaneft capacity; but our Anecdote-monger, while he enlarges 
fo much on a common-place tupic, oughtto have acknow- 
ledged that the very drofs of fome of the quotations he has giv- 
en us, is more valuable than all the ore of French epic poetry, 
not excepting the Henriad. 

The author then proceeds toa criticifm on Leonidas, to which we 
have nothing to object but his fervile attachment to French writers. 
He next atiacks lyric poetry, in which we affirm, (without the 
Jeaft dread of the French or any other critics’ rod hanging over 
our heads), that the Englifh have outdone the antients, and at 
this time ftand unrivalled. All the colle&ted genius of French 
poetry has funk under a fpecies of writing, where their frigid 
mechanical rules of compofition and regularity, with which 
they have folong fhackled genius, can find no admittance, In 
thort, our nation poffeffes the province -f lyric poetry by a kind 
of an autocratical right, which places her above all laws of cri- 
ticifm, and fubjeéts her to execution alone. 

The fecond volume brings us to a differtation upon fatire, 
which introduces a critici/n upcn critici/m, that may be enter- 
taining to thofe who read for amufement, or to qualify 
themielves for company ; and the treatment we have given the 
author of this work is a full refutation of the malevolence 
contained in the following quotation from his anecdotes. 

« Ir were to be wifhed that, as we have Journals and Reviews 
ia England, and they are likely always to continue, they were con- 
ducted by men of charadlerand reputation, in an open manner, and 
particularly that they were not the mere fchemes of bookfellers to 
make money, as it is well known our two Reviews are. The book- 
jellers who print them have the fole appointment t of the authors 
who compofe them, and moft of the articles in them are paid 
sor by the fheet: sheir critictfmsare the ftrongeft proof of their 
abilities and candour; itis to be regretted that any but men of 
reputation fhould be employed in fuch compofttions. It would 
be malignity to deny their containing fome articles that are 
wrote with fpirir, candour, and even elegance ; but there are fo 
mpany articles compofed with a total want of thefe, fach thort 
malevolent criticifms, without quotations, that the reading 
them is difpufting to a perfon of any tafte. *’ 





# * Whenever a piece is beneath criticifm, it would be much 
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We have been fo candid as to give admittance to this quo- 
tation, becaufe it contains a kind of an argumentum ad bomines, 
both with regard to ourfelves and the author, who we fhall not 
try by the laws of criticifm, but thofe of common fenfe and 
common honefty.. The writer of this very article, who, 
for fome time palit, has had a confiderable thare in our Re- 
view, declares upon his honour, and, were it needful, would 
do it judicially and upon oath, that, fo far from being paid 
by the fheet, he never made the leaft bargain with any printer 
or bookfeller concerned in the work; nor did he ever exchange 
a fyllable with any of them on that fubjeét.’ Now, Mr. Anec- 
dote-monger, if you are an honeft man, produce and publifh 
your authority for what you have here fo roundly afferted. 
If you cannot, as itis a matter of fact and not of criticifm, 
you are in private life, that we may avoid hard words, a bad. 
man, and fome writers of greater acrimony would call you an 
affaffin in the dark, as our printer’s name ftands prefixed to his 
publications. Know, to thy fhame, if thou canft be afhamed, 
that thy own cafe is a full vindication of our independency upon 
our printer. 

Taking our leave of the preceding difagreeable fabje&, we 
muft exprefs our furprize that this author fhoald bring criticifm 
under the head of fatire, and we muit likewife explain ourfelves 
on the fubjeét of his note. For this purpofe we muit appeal to the 
melancholy experience of the pocket of every man who deals 
in books and pamphlets, whether he is not, in a literal fenfe, 
robbed of two thirds of the money he lays out upon them. Is 
the public to have no beacon fet up? Is literary, the only, jul 
tice that is to be denied the privilege of thief-catchers, for de- 
teing thofe prattices in fhop-lifting? and are we, with the 
courtly divine, not to mention Hell, becaufe it is a term too in- 
delicate for polite ears? We fhall, therefore, once for all, de+ 
clare, that we apprehend our province is not only critical 
but ufeful, in as itri& afenfe as the office in Bow-ftreet, becaufe 
it may prevent many from being gulled out of theic money; 
and, that we may borrow an elegant phrafe from the police, 
prevention is better than punifhment. 

‘ It has, fays the author, been often difputed, whether re~ 
views, journals, magazines, dictionaries, and fuch-like compila- 
tions, are of any fervice in promoting literature: I fhould ap- 
prehend they may fpread a fuperficjal knowledge among the 
lower clafs of the people, but cannot be of any real utility.’ 





better to omit mentioning it, than treat even a dull author with 
language that ought never to be ufed in criticifm, or indeed in 
any compofition.’ 
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Why did not this writer, while his hand was in, mention Anec- 
dotes inthe preceding lift, whereit would have ftood witha 
very becoming propriety? Our author is fo great an adept, in 
the art of impofition, that he has the fecret to make the works 
of Mr, Spence and other real critics, fteal into the text of his 
work, without our perceiving that we are treading upon fo- 
reign ground. What a falling off is there when he comes to 
deal upon his own ftock, and to characterize Churchill’s poetical 
talents ; and what hackney ftories does he give us of Mr. Gar- 
rick and one F—z—k! What would the reader fay if every word 
of his anecdotes contains a falfhood? What could he think, if 
the anecdotes he gives us of a celebrated infpe&or and botanift 
have been written by that very infpector and botanift, or are to 
be found, almoft literally, in one or other of his works, though 
the whole is defpicable, and unworthy of being committed to 
paper. Nothing can equal the farrago of quotations and re- 
marks, French and Englifh, that fills (the reader will pardon 
the expreflion) the vacuum contained in the reft of this diflerta- 
tion upon fatire. 

The fecond fe&ion of this volume is upon elegiac poetry, in 
which the author introduces fome anecdotes which, by the bye, 
had been printed before, of one Lotichius, a German poet, 
whofe works we acknowledge to have never read. The reft 
of this fe&tion contains nothing but what is known to every 
bookfeller’s runner about town, but a few pretended anecdotes 
which, we will venture to fay, are the fiGions of the author’s 
brain. 

His firi&ures upon hiftcry are fometimes juft, but always 
trite andcommon, and have in them no more merit than one 
fign-poft copied from another. The. author’s firft fection 
of his paftoral poetry, contains only the gleanings of for- 
mer publications, pamphlets, news-papers, and occafional ef- 
Jays; but at the fame time we cannot deny him the merit 
of being equal to forme other compilers of the fame kind. 

Section the firft of his fourth volume treats of tragedy, every 
word of which is borrowed, and fometimes literally. In his 
fecond fe&tion on the fame fubjeét, the author ventures upon a 
little originality, but is miferably defe@ive in every qualification 
of an original. He finds fault with Mr. Upton for faying 
_that Shakefpear had learning, which no man who has ever read 
the claffics can doubt of. Perhaps Shakefpear is never fo 
blameable as when he ftoops from the fphere of bis own im- 
mortal genius to confult with the antients. Thus far, however, 
we will agree with this author, that Shakefpear did not confult 


the antients in the conduc of his pieces, the regularity or irre- 
gularity 
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gularity of which are merely accidental ; but that in many paf- 
fages he has not only imitated bur even copied them, is extreme- 
ly clear. To wafte time and paper in proving that Shakefpear 
did not write like Terence or Corneille, -is as ridiculous as an — 
attempt to prove, that St. Paul's church .is.not of Gothic, nor 
Wefiarinfter Abbey of Greek, archite&ure; and the whole of 
our author’s reafoning and obfervations on this head is defpi- 
cable to the lait degree. We cannot, however, quit this 
fubje& -without animadverting upon the remark of an au- 
thor of note, if Mr. Johnfon-wrote the mifcellaneous: obfer- 
vations on Macbeth. Our anecdote-monger has, as ufual, 
preffed thofe obfervations into his fervice ; and, if his quotation 
is juft, Mr. Johnfon’s vindication of Shakefpear on the head of 
witchcraft is queftionable, 

We will venture to, fay, that the belief .of salechenaft made 
no part of Shakefpear’s poetical creed, any mare than it does 
that of many dramatic authors who have written fince, even 
down to the author of Caraétacus, who has introduced fuper- 
naturalifm into that play. Shakefpear did the fame as Dryden 
in his Gidipus, and many other writers: in their plays. He 
found a. marvellous ftory, to which time and univerfality of 
belief had given a fanction. He formed no plot, and fcarcely 
altered the fmalleft circumftance of Macbeth’s ftory, as tranf- 
mitted by He€tor Boece, a not inelegant, though credulous, 
author, and other writers who preceded him. Buchanan, who 
was a much finer writer, but not a better author, than Boece, 
predi&ted the very event that Shakefpear fulfilled; for he tells 
us, in his hiftory of Scotland, that the received ftory of Mac- 
beth was more fit for the theatre than for hiftorical writ- 


iog. But 
Delirant Reges, ple@untur Achivi, 


can we blame this pitiful writer for quoting and following 
authors of diftin@ion! The reft.of his remarks upon tragedy 1s 
no more than a cento of criticifms.and obfervations that have 
been hackneyed intofritters, His afferting that Shakefpear form- 
ed Hamlet from his own imagination, is falfein fat; for thecha- 
radteriltics of the part is almoft literally copied from Saxo Gram- 
maticus. The reft of the anecdotes of this volume are paltry 
tranfcripts that can be entertaining to fecond-hand readers 
only. 

This ‘avthor’s. fection on comedy, which opens his fourth 
or fifth volume (by the manner of. printing we know not 


which) contains nothing more than mere tea-table chit-chat. 
ty A 
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A treatife upon the fublime and pathetic next fucceeds, of the 
fame ftamp; ‘and to the end of the volume we know not which 
‘to admire moft, the author’s impofition upon the purfe or the 
underftanding of his readers. But, after all, if we can fup- 
pofe a man to have been confined for fifty years paft to the 
defarts of Africa, or the wilds of Canada, without having the 
jeaft intercourfe with what is paffing in the learned or the inge- 
nious world, this plagiary may entertain him, though we can- 
not aceufe him of one original thought or true criticifm, from 
beginning to the end of his work. 





Art. VII. Memoirs of the Life and Writings of the late Reverend 
Mr, John Jackfon, Mafter of Wigfton’s Ho/pital in Leicefter, 
tfc. With a particular Account of his Works, and fome original 
Letters which paffed between bim, and Dr. Clarke, Mr. Whitton, 
and other confiderable Writers of that Time. To which is added, 
An Appendix, containing a large Addition to bis Scripture Chro- 
nology, from the Author's own Manufcript ; alfoan Account of bis 
MSS. relating toa Greek New Teflament, Se. 8v0.  Pr.35.6d, 


in Boards. Field, 


% 7 HEN we fay that Dr. Samuel Clarke was Mr. Jackfon’s 
friend, we perhaps beftow upon him the greateft enco- 
mium he deferves, excepting that of having the courage to think 
for himfelf, in oppofition to his fpiritual fuperiors: We learn 
from this author, that Mr. John Jackfon was born in 1686 ; 
that he had a good education, ftudied Latin, Greek, and the 
Oriental languages; and that in 1712 he took to wife Elizabeth 
the daughter of John Cowley, Efq. collector of excife then at 
Doncafter. Soon after Mr. Jackfon exhibited himfelf in pub- 
lic_as an_author, in favour of Dr. Clarke’s Scripture Do&trine of 
the Trinity. In 1715 he again appeared in that Trinitarian 
controverfy ; and, by what we can gather from his biographer, 
he mauled Dr, Waterland very handfomely. . 
Without depreciating the merits of Mr. Jackfon as a polemi- 
cal writer, we really do not fee the propriety of this publication 
2t prefent, unlefs it be to revive theological controverfies that 
cannot anfwer the {malleft purpofe of virtue, morality, learning, 
piety, or falvation; nor can we learn any-thing from this hiftory 
but that Mr. Jackfon was a kind of intellectual fencer, and 
made a figure at a time when learning was a difgrace to itfelf, 
thro’ zeal and enthufiafm on the one fide, and pride and obftina~ 


cy on the other. Mr. Jackfon was the butt of the orthodox, 
and 
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andthe following quotation from his life fully juftifies what we 
have obferved. 
«How ready, fays the author, they (meaning ‘the arttnden) 
were to accufe him, and how they manifefted their malevolent 
difpofition towards him, clearly appears from the following 
fact, which in one of his defences is thus related, ** How par- 
tial, carelefs, or eafily impofed upon by the evil advice of others, 
church-wardens are, or may be in their prefentments, may ap- 
pear from another prefentment made againft the faid'John Jack- 
fon by the faid church-wardens, wherein they charge him the 
faid John Jackfon before theright reverend Edmund Jord. bifhop 
of Lincoln, and the worthipful George Newel, Efq. vicar gene- 
ral of the faid bifhop, with declaring and maintaining certain er 
ronéous pofitions in bis lecure fermons preached within the parifh church 
f St. Martin's in Leicefter even fince the publifbing bis majef- 
ty’s direétions to the archbifnops and bifbops for the preferving of unity, 
&Sc. bearing date the 7th day of May, as particularly the afternoon 
of the faid day in which the dire&ions were publifoed: whereas it is 
true and certain, that on the 7th day of May here {pecified, the 
faid John jackfon was at Londcn, and fo could not preach any 
obnoxious doétrines or the faid day in the parifh church of St. 
Martin’s, Leicefter.”’ 
‘ Of this he gave or had a fufficient proof, for he obtained 

the following certificate from London, 





‘ June 19, 1722. 

‘ It appears by the book of esfual preachers, kept in the 
veftry of the ‘parifh church of St. James’s Weltminfter, that the 
reverend Mr. Jackfon, re@tor of Roffington in the county of 
York, and confrater of ~~ hofpital in the borough of 
Leicefter, did preachin the faid parith church of St. James’s Weft- 
minfter, on Sunday May 7, 1721, in the morning, 


« Sam. Clark, D. D. Reétor of S. James’s 
Weftminfter. 


‘ Bartho. Wimberly 


‘ Charles Slane Church- Wardens, 


¢ Ambro. Warren, Sub Clerk and Sexton. 


‘ They exhibited various articles in the court againft him, 
fome of which relate to his being a leturer ; ‘but thefe ‘he got 
quit of by proving that he was not a lecturer within the ftatute 
they proceeded on. In others they aceufed him of preaching 
erroneous doétrines, particularly in the 12th, which will be 
taken notice of prefently. A fummary of thefe we have in the 

{chedule, 
6 
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fchedule, which contains the following charges againft him, viz: 
that he taught, 

| © 4, That-the Son and the Holy Ghoft are not equal to God 
the Father. 

“* 2. That the divinity ef the Son confifts in his having a 
fovereign power, and that fuch power was conferred on him 
after his refurrection. 

“3. That the only true and proper notion of idolatry is, 
the giving religious worfhip where God the Father has not com- 
manded it. 

«« 4, That popery totally deftroys Chriftianity. 

« 5. That the magiftrate has no power to make any law in 
matters of religion, for the oppreffion of any opinion how ab- 
furd foever. 

‘¢ 6. That it is unlawful for the magiftrate, or other per- 
fon whatever, to eftablifh any articles, or doétrines of religion, 
or impofe them on the con{ciences of men. 

“7, That it is doubtful, at leaft, whether there be’any fuch 
thing as original fin.” 

The reft of thefe memoirs are filled with the like important 
matters and quotations, which, perhaps; ought to have been 
configned to that oblivion they fo juftly merit. In 1742 Mr. 
Jackfon had an epiftolary debate with his learned and worthy 
friend Mr. Whifton, concerning the order and times of the high 
priefts, which difplay- learning on both fides, and is, at leait, 
more harmlefs than theother controverfial points he was engag- 
edin, Weare, however, to obferve, that Mr. Jackfon-appears 
to have been:a fair and candid adverfary. He died the 12th of 
May, 1763, while it feems he was engaged in feveral laborious 
literary undertakings, of which the author of his life has given . 


us {pecimens, 





Art. IX, Mifcellaneous Pieces in Literature, Hiftory, and Philofophy. 
By Mr. D’Alembert, Member of the Royal Academy of Infcriptions 
at Paris. Tranflated from the French. 12mo, Pr. 35.6¢. Hen- 
derfon. ; 


HE firft of thefe mifcellaneous pieces contains remarks on 
Tranflation, which, in general, fhews the good ienfe and 

tafte of the author ; but in fome places the juftnefs of them is 
more than queftionable, and perhaps they thew a fuperficiality 
that does no great honour to his learning. M. D’Alembert 


fpeaks of French tranflation, and feems to confider that alone, 
with- 


LA 
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without reflecting how defpicable the fineft fpecies of it muft be 
in the eyes of a man of true learning and a found critic. The 
tranflations of Cicero’s epiftles, by M. Mongault, and that of 
Quinrilian’s inftitutions, by the abbé Gedoyn, are, perhaps the 
beft ia the French language, and yet they abound with mif- 
takes that arife not merely from the poverty of the tongue 
into which they are tranflated, but from ignorance of the lan- 
guage out of which they are tranflated. This laft is a fault 
that cannot be corrected by a good manner ora fine tafte. The 
cure, to ufe a Ciceronian phrafe, muft arife, ex intimis fontibus, 
from the deep refources, of learning, and knowledge of the ori- 
ginallanguage. Thefe form the fterling currency of tranflation. 
Tafte and manner are no more than paper credit, which unlefs 
the bullion is pure can never be rendered current but among 
people who, like. the French, give to fafhion the appellation of 
tafte, and miftake genius for ferocity. 

After enumerating two inconveniencies to which tranflation 
(ftill meaning French tranflation) is fubje@ed, M. D’Alembert 
proceeds as follows. 

‘ The third arbitrary law to which tranflators are fubjeA, is 
the ridiculous conftraint of tranflating an author from begin- 
ningtoend. By this means the tranflator, fatigued and chilled 
by the weak paffages, languifhes in the moft excellent parts ; 
befides, why fhould he be put to the torture to give an elegant 
turf to a falfe thought, or to be nice upon a common. idea? 
It is not to bring the faults of the antients to light, that we 
tranfplant them into our language, but to enrich. our learning 
with what is excellent among them, ‘To tranflate them by par- 
cels is not to mutilate them, it is to paint them in profile and 
to advantage. What entertainment can there be in a tranfla- 
tion of that part of the Ai:neid, where the harpies rob the Tro- 
jans of their dinner ; or of thofe cold, and fometimes grofs plea- 
fantries, which disfigure the harangues of Cicero; or of thofe 
paffages in an hiftorian, which prefent nothing ioterefting to 
the reader in. point of matter or ftyle? Why, in fhort, fhould 
we transfer into another language that which has only graces in 
its own, like the details of agriculture and paftoral life, which 
are fo agreeable in Virgil, and fo infipidin all the tranflations. 
which have been made of him ?” | 

. This is writingin the true fpirit of French criticifm. A tran- 
flator has nothing to do but to gallop over carpet ground, and 
when he comes to a roughroad he isto alight and walk his. horfe, 
But true criticifm reprefents.an original author as he is, and, ge-. 
tally fpeaking, his faults are as charaGerittical as his beauties. 
Was an Englifhman to propofe a tranflation of Virgil, omitting 

the 
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the epifode of the harpies, of what Gothicifm would he be ae¥ 
cufed by M. D’Alembert, and his brother academicians? As to” 
the cold and fometimes grofs pleafantries in the harangues of 
Cicero, we know of none, No compofitions, perhaps, are more’ 
free from ribaldry of every fpecies. Cicero is often fevere, but’ 
he never is coarfe; if he abufes a Verres, an Antony, or a Pi- 
fo, he does itin terms that form part ofhis argument, and fuch’ 
as are interwoven with-his fubje& : even his puns have their 
propriety. It is true, that in his dialogues de Oratore, he gives’ 
us fome jokes for wit, which, perhaps, are of a falfe kind; but 
no fuch are admitted into his orations, which were revifed and 
purged from all alloy before they were publifhed, as may be ga- 
thered from many parts of his epiftolary correfpondence. We 
learn everi from the beft authority that his mafter-piece of elo-’ 
quence, his defence of Milo, was compofed but not fpoken; and 
that the real fpeech he made was tame and frigid, and fuch as 
he was afhamed of. 

M. D’Alembert applies his principles of fkipping over par- 
ticular pafflages to his own tranflation of the fhining parts of 
Tacitus, of whom he gives a very juft and a very fpirited cha- 
racter, In this he imitates his countryman Corneille, who 
wrote criticifms on his own plays. 

The next piece we meet with in this colle€tion is a difcourfe 
before the French academy, which, while it contains an enco- 
mium upon eloquence, is a€tually a difgrace to that noble ta- 
lent, by the fulfome praifes the author lavifhes on the two 
Lewis’s, the 14thand 15th. Read this oration, they are the 
greateft princes that ever exifted ; read the book of truth, that 
is, confult the hiftory of Europe, and we fhall find the former the 
moft execrable of tyrants, and the laurels pulled from the brows 
ofthe latter by the hands of a people whom our partial academi- 
cian has not even deigned tomention. Then follow Refle&tions 
onElocution and Style in general. This is an admirable piece, 
and fuch as would dohonour to the age, if the author had had the 
courage to ftep beyond the limits of French learning. Even 
Marcus Tullius Cicero, to whofe charaé&ter M. D’Alembert is 
particularly, and very juftly attached, finks under his hands in- 
to Mon chere Mare Tulle. * It is impoflible, fays he, without 
being melted, to read the affecting perorations of Cicero for 
Flaccus Fonteius, Sextus Plancius, and Sylla ; the moft-admi- 
rable pieces of eloquence which all antiquity has left us of the 
pathetic kind. How vaft muft be their effect, may we not ima- 
gine, in the lips of that great man? Let us only reprefent to 
ourfelves Cicero, in the midft of the bar, animating with tears 


the moft affeting difcourfe, holding the fon of Flaccus in hig 
armsy 
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arms, prefenting him to the judges, and imploring in his behalf 
humanity and the laws: can we wonder at the effect we are 
told of, that he was interrupted by the groans and fobs of the 
auditory ? can we wonder, that fuch a fcene fhould feduce and 
bias the judges? In fine, is it to be looked upon as amazing, 
that the eloquence of Cicero was fo frequently fuccefsful in fav 
ing his guilty clients ?’ . 

Thefe are very animated refieGtions, and worthy of a French 
academy; but to a man who knows the arts and tricks whiclr 
Cicero played with his eloquence, their affurance is but frail; 
for it is extremely queftionable whether there is a -grain of 
truth in the faéts alleged. Notwithftanding this, we cannot 
fufficiently recommend the tra& in quettion, as being one of 
the very few morfels of which Englifh literature has reafon to 
envy that of France. 

The thort account of the government of Geneva, which follows 
in this collection, is clear, concife, and fatisfattory; but we are 
forry to meet with the following paflage init. 

‘ Perfect Socinianifm is the religion of moft of their 
paftors; rejecting every-thing that is called myftery, they ima- 
gine the firft principle! of a religton that is true, is, to propofe 
nothing as an article of faith, that is not reconcileable to reafon : 
thus, when they are urged with the necefflity of revelation, fo 
effential a doétrine of Chriftianity, they fubftitute the term of 
utility, which they like better. In this, if they are not orthodox, 
they are at leaft confiftent with their own principles.’ 

The abufe of criticifm in religion contains many excellent 
folid obfervations ; and the fame may be faid of the effay upon 
the alliance betwixt learned men and the great: but the com- 
pofition of both does not admit of our giving any extract from 
either. It is proper, however, we fhould inform the reader, 
that both are of a very moderate length. The next traé& 
contains reflections on the ufe and abufe of philofophy in 
matters that are properly relative to tafte. ‘Thofe reflections 
were read by M, D’Alembert before the French academy on ‘the 
14th of March 1757, and the tranflation is performed by Mr. 
Gerrard. The memoirs of Chriftina queen of Sweden is the 
laft ; but we can by no means think it to be the moft thining 
traé&t of this collection. They were compofed by M. D’Alem- 
bert, from his indignation at a large work printed in Holland, 
under the title of Memoirs of Chriftina Queen of Sweden, 
which, fays our author, contains a portrait ill.defigned, torn to 
pieces, and difperfed under a heap of rubbifh. , Though we 
agree with M. D’Alembert invhis criticifm upon that work, yet 
we cannot help confidering it as a pi€turefque diftortion, that 
by the help of a proper focus, gives us a much better refem- 

blance 
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blance of the hiftory and charaéter of that princefs than any 
thing we find in M. D’Aiembert’s memoits. 

Upon the whole: We moft heartily recommend the perufal 
of thefe milcellaneous pieces to our readers, who, making 
abatement for the Frenchman and the academician, will here 
find many obfervations worthy of the critic and the philofo- 
pher. 





Art. X. The Budget. Inferibed to the Man who thinks himflf 
Minifier. 4to. Pr. is. Almon, 


E have hitherto thought it moft refpeéful to our fupe- 
riors not to invade that province of figures, of which 
this piece makes fo great a parade. But, after waiting for 
fome time, to fee whether any-thing bearing the refemblance 
of authenticity would be publifhed in anfwer to it, we were 
given to underftand, that the whole was below their notice ; 
that the calculations in it could impofe upon none but thofe 
who are refolved to be deceived ; and that government would 
raife up to itfelf endlefs altercations fhould its members en- 
gage in every paper-war that fuch opponents may endeavour to 
raife. This apology feemed the more reafonable to us, as this 
Budget-maker’s profeffed defign is to break into the inmoit re- 
ceffes of public accounts, and to lay the miniftry under the 
neceflity of either leaving his performance unanfwered, or 
giving it an anfwer that may be highly improper for the prefs, 
and can be fit only for that place where office-bufinefs ought 
to be revealed. 

For thefe reafons we fhall confine our animadverfions on this 
author entirely to his own palpable omiffions or commiffions, 
and let public accounts fpeak for themfelves. 

He firft founds his oppofition to the condué& of the mi- 
niftry upon an advertifement which appeared in the news- 
papers March 30, 1764, and which we fhall fuppofe to come 
from fome gentleman in office. This advertifement gives us the 
particulars of 2,771,867 1. 13s. 6d. paid off fromthe unfortu- 
nate debt contracted during the late war, The Budget-maker 
does not contradict a fingle article of this account, but gives us 
to underftand, that preceding chancellors of the exchequer al- 
ways did as much, if not more, than the prefent; and that all 
the articles ‘ which are fo pompoufly called debts contracted in 
the late unfortunate war, are all of them articles provided for 
as they arife.? But admitting thofe articles to be provided for, 
the author: fhould have told us that they were difcharged. There 
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is a wide difference between providing for and paying; and we 
could name fome former chancellors ofthe exchequer who provided 
for the national debt in the fame manner as major Rakith did for 
his fon fackey ; he allowed him 1ool. a year, but took care to 
win every fhilling of it again,-by enticing the young gentleman 
to play with him at back-gamnion. 

The advertifement goes on to ftate the eftablithments of the 
navy and army, together with the mifcellaneous articles of ex- 
pences ; all which are uncontradidted by the Budget, as we ap- 
prehend they are taken from the votes of the houfe of com- 
mons. We then have a ftate of the fupply, which amounts to 
7,820,102}, 19s. 3d. and we are told that * they raifed this 
Jarge fum without opprefling the fubjeé& by one additional tax, 
and without encouraging the fpirit of gaming by lottery, which 
has been always found to be very profitable for, at leaft, the de- 
pendents of a minifter. Nor have they gone to market for 
money at atime, when, though it might have been advan- 
tageous to individuals, it muft have been very detrimental to 
the public.” Thofe likewife are faés that are uncontroverted 
by the Budget, excepting what relates to 1,800,0001. exche- 
quer bills. The advertifement then gives us the ways and 
means for raifing thofe fupplies, and brings to that account the 
faving of non-effeive men, which never was accounted for 
before, with the king’s bounty upon prizes, amounting to 
500,000 1. and, to make up the deficiency, we are told that two 
millions have been taken from the finking fund. ‘This laft ar- 
ticle is cavilled at by the Budget, who will not admit that the 
finking fund has been encreafed 391,0001. by the fmuggling 
cutters, upon 1,400,000 /b. of tea, having, by means of the 
cutters, been brought to pay the duty.’ But after all the un- 
merciful triumph of the Budget, upon the extravagance of 
this computation, what he fays on the head fcarcely amounts toa 
charge of inaccuracy; for the meaning of the advertifement 
may arife to no more than that the addition of 1,460,000 4. 
of tea, brought to pay the duty, has contributed to the encreafe 
of 391,0001. 

With regard to the 1,800,000 f- exchequer bills, we are to 
obferve that the advertifer does not precend to fay they are paid 
off; and the Budget-maker moft difingenuoufly infults his op- 
ponent for pretending to fay they were paid, but without tak- 
ing notice that one fourth-part of the intereft upon a million of 
them has been extinguifhed. Let his friends in the minority 
produce one example of fuch a redu@tion during their admini- 
itration. 

This topic introduces a panegytic upon Sir Robert Walpole, 
and Mr. Pelham, whofe adminiftration the author endeavours to’ 
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contraft with the prefent. < If, fays he, a minifter would ac- 
quire the merit of paying off the debt, it muft be done either 
by improving the revenue, or by leflening the intereft of the 
debt. Sir Robert Walpole improved the revenue in many 
branches, and would have done it in more ; he fettled the funds, 
and reduced intereft, fo as to get a finking fund, which during 
his adminiftration produced above 20,000,000]. with part of 
this be reduced the national debt, and with the remainder he 
provided for fuch extra-fervices, as muft otherwife have created 
new debts, or have kept the land-tax, at four fhillings in the 
pound. Mr. Pelham encreafed the revenue by judicious regu- 
lations upon many branches, and added 600,000 1. a year to the 
finking fund by the reduétion of intereft.’ 

But where is the juftnefs of this reafoning, or in what fingle 
inftaace did the adminiftration of thofe two miniflere refemble 
the prefent, unlefs it may be faid that they endeavour to avail 
themfelves of the return of peace for leffening the rational ex- 
pences? Sir Robert Walpole did not enter upon the office of 
prime-minifter till about eight years after the peace of Utrecht, 
and with a few fhort interruptions with regard to Great 
Britain, the whole of his adminiftration was pacific till the year 
1738; during which time, it is well known, that more money 
was fpent upon unwarrantable purpofes than was faved; and 
that, with the fmalleft degree of oeconomy, (when we confider 
the advantages refulting from a long peace), he might have dif- 
charged double the national-debt he did. Mr. Pelham’s admt- 
niftration was lefs diffipated ; but his being able to reduce in- 
tereft was owing to the increafe of trade and manufactures, 
which had been incefflantly on the growing hand from 1713 to 
1748. The prefentadminitration fucceeds immediately to the moft 
devouring and expenfive warin which Great Britain was ever en- 
gaged ; a war that has exhaulted every occafional fund and eve- 
ry national refource, till they are again replenifhed by the con- 
tinuance of peace: and yet Mr. Budget and his friends moft 
ungeneroufly call out on the prefent chancellor of the exche- 
quer to do, in one year of fuch an adminiftration, more than his 
predeceffors, with all the advantages they enjoyed, could do in 
ten of theirs. 

‘ ‘The ftocks, fays Mr. Budget, have fallen 10 per cent. un- 
cer the prefent adminiftration, fo that there is no chance of any 
redution of intereft.? Upon this head our minifters may fay 
with Cato, Let them confider that who drove us hither. \s an ad- 
miniitration to be blamed for the effects of fa€tion, avarice, and 
rapacioufnefs ? all which equally contribute to the prefent low 
concition of the flocks, which a little perfeverance will in- 


fallibly recover, ‘This futile argument, however, has been 
urged 
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urged with great thew of triumph by thofe three difiin@ions of 
men, becaufe the ceconomy (for we are not afhamed of the 
word) of the prefent miniftry has deprived them of their ufual 
opportunities of fleecing and plundering the public by locking 
up the fources of rapine. 

The obfervations in the Budget upon the eftablifhment of the 
army are both trite and unjuit; the former, becaufe they have 
been urged againft every adminiftration fince the Revolution, 
and the latter becaufe the faét is not as it is there Jaid down 3 
for confidering the prefent ftate of population in this country, 
the difproportion is no greater than national policy requires. 
The Budget-maker’s refle&tions upon the eftablithments of the 
navy are ftill more ridiculous and indefenfible. * I confefs; 
fays he, to me it feems, that however conftitutional a large ma- 
rine may be, we run lefs rifque by a more moderate provifion 
there, becaule failors difmiffed from the public fervice do ftill 
continue faijors, in the merchant fervice, and are always ready 
at hand when‘a war breaks out.’ Pray, Mr. Budget, where 
did you acquire this logic? Did you never hear of fucha thing 
as prefiing failors? Did you never hear of the dreadful effeéis 
that attend fuch inhumanity pra@ifed upon the merchants fer- 
vice ? Did you ever know failors to be always ready at hand 
when a war breaks out ; and are they not, in fuch a cafe, fers 
reted out of every hole and corner of this-great metropolis ? 
‘ But, continues the author, let me afk whether a little atten- 
tion would not be well beftowed upon our fhips themfelves, 
which, if left to decay, are not fo eafily recovered as our failors 
are from the merchants fervice.”, Had this writer not been fo 
very hafty in his publication, he would have found a full 
anfwer to this charge by the vifit lately made by our Jords of 
the admiralty to the feveral ports of the kingdom. The Budget 
next goes on to talk of fmuggling cutters, in fuch a ftrain that 
any one who reads him muft conclude he means cutters em- 
ployed, not to prévent, but to promote, fmuggling; and then 
he upbraids the government for having caft off a thoufand lieu- 
tenants to languifh in penury, though they only afked 6d. a 
day addition to their half-pay. Out of thy own mouth,- Mr. 
Budget, we will condemn thee. There is not now a fea-lieute- 
nant unemployed in the king’s fervice, wlio is not at liberty, as 
much as any common feaman, to enter the merchant fervice, and 
that too without lofing his 2s. a day of half-pay. Thofelieute- 
nants, far from being caft off for want of interett, had a hearing 
by their friends in the houfe of commons; and the oppofition 
made to the bringing in their enews arofe from no difrefpe& 
for them or their fervices, but from the fingle confideration that 
if their requeft was admitted, there was not a body of officers of 
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any kind, either by fea or land, in his majefty’s fervice, who 
would not apply for the like augmentation, which was impoffible: 
for government to comply with. 

The reft of the calculations in this performance are intro- 
duced only to puzzle and deceive. How can the fums raifed 
upon the excile, from 1760 to 1763, or from its cuftoms from 
1748 to 1754, or upon the impofts on wines, &c. in one fhape 
or other, affect the prefent miniftry ? The like may be faid of 
all the other eftimates here, not one of which can be eftablifh- 
ed into a charge againft the right honourable perfon to whom 
this pamphlet is fuppofed to be addreffed, or his friends. The 
reft of this performance is mere declamation, or fomewhat 
worfe, and even a treafonable correfpendence is charged on the 
minifters who made the peace. ‘ The faculties of this country, 
fays the Budget, were fo far from being exhaufted, that, at that 
hour, we were provided with funds for more money than ail our 
previous fucceffes had coft us.?>, Here the author has told us: 
how we are to get the money, but he has been filent where 
we are to find the mint for coining 40,000 foldiers and feamen,,. 
who were to employ that money. But in faét, it is well-known 
that the prefentminiftry have been offered more money than their 
predeceffors could have commanded, had they continued in of- 
fice ; yet they very properly thought that gold itfelf might be 
purchafed too dear. ‘They are, perhaps, the firft Britifh mi- 
nifters who ever thought fo. ‘Towards the clofe of this per- 
formance, the minifter is reproached for having called the con- 
dué of the proprietors of navy bills, who would not fubfcribe 
to the four per cent annuities, fa€tion.—Whether he did fo or 
not, we are ignorant; but, when all circumftances are confi- 
dered, let the Budget-maker be afked, whether he can find out 
another term for it? As for the ftocks being at this time 15. 
per cent below par, let thofe who occafioned it fmart for it. 
Oor government may fay with the French bifhop Paveant illi, 
non paveam ego, If they will-not pave, let them wade up to the 
knees in the mire they themfelves are making. | As to the pre- 
fent hardthips of the landed intereft, which are likely to conti- 
nue, what the Budget fays on that head muft go for nothing,. 
unlefs he can invent and point out another fyftem of taxation. 

Toconclude: That part of this performance which is imme- 
diately levelled againft the right hourable gentleman to whom it 
is addreffed, is ridiculous and fallacious to the laft degree ; and 
the other parts, though pointed againft him and his friends, are 
not more applicable to them than they would be to any cther 
fet of minifters who might have fupplied their place, had they 


been equally well intentioned. 
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Art. XI. L’ Hiftoive de France depuis L’Etabliffement de la Monar- 
chie jufqu’au Regne de Louis XIV, par M. L’ Abbé Velly, continuée 
par M. Villaret, Secretaire des Noffigneurs les Pairs ge France, 
Garde des Archives.de Ja Pairie. A Paris. 12 tom. in 12mo. 
Or, The Hiftory of France, from the Foundation of the Monarchy 
to the Reign of Lewis XIV. begun by the Abbé Velly, aud conti- 
nued by M. Villaret, Secretary to the Peers of France, and Keeper 
of their Archives. At Paris, 12 velumesin 12mo. To be bad 
at Nourfe’s, and Vaillant’s, zz the Strand. 


omer we have been already favoured with different 
hiftories of the French monarchy, fome of which were 
compiled by very able writers, the public is ftill indebted to 
the late abbé Velly, for this learned and judicious perfotm- 
ance. The author was poffefled of all the quakfications ne- 
ceflary for writing a hiftory, in a method equally interefting 
and inftrudtive. His ftile is perfpicuous and elegant; his 
narrative animated and amufing. He has the art of difem- 
broiling the chaos of obfcure recitals, of perplexed details, and 
of the contradi€tory accounts of a great variety of authors, whom 
he has occafionally confulted. He confines his narration to 
the effential and moft probable parts of hiftory, and exhibits 
the different fa&s with the greateft fidelity. He is not a mere 
tranfcriber, who picks up every thing that comes ig his way, and 
void of judgment and choice, only gives a new drefs to events 
related by other writers.. He is an author who traces things to 
the fountain-head, inveitigates the moft antient and moft 
authentic records, weighs the refpective proofs, and mature- 
by confiders the validity of his teftimonies; an author, in 
fine, who only aims at the difcovery of the truth, and is never 
afraid of making it public. 

This learned writer, being’ perfeGly acquainted with the 
views, which an hiftorian ought to propofe to himfelf in 
the courfe of his narrative, has conformed to them with the 
utmoft exactnefs, ‘ Hiftory, he fays, being defigned for the 
public inftruction, ought to contain at the fame time what- 
ever relates to the prince and the ftate, to policy and religion, 
to arms and to literature, to ufeful as well as agreeable inven- 
tions., In this new hiftory of France, we propofe giving, toge- 
ther with the annals of the different princes, thofe of the na- 
tion over which they prefided; to regifter not only the names 
of heroes, who have extended our frontiers, but likewife thofe 
of the great geniufes who have contribated to enlarge our 


kaowledge ; in a word, to intermix the recital of our victories 
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and conquefts with refearches into our manners, laws, and cuf- 
toms. We have taken particular care to point out the origin of 
certain ufages, the principles of our liberties, the real fources 
aud the different foundations of our public law, the firlt rife of 
the great dignities, the inititution of parliaments, the eftablifh- 
ments of univerfities, the foundation of religious and military 
orderss ina word, the many ufeful difcoveries with which the 
arts and fciences have embellifhed and improved fociety.’ 

So ufeful a plan cannot but meet with our approbation, as 
it has already obtained the applaufe of many able judges in fo- 
reign countries. M. Voltaire, in the additions to his general 
hiftory, fays, this method of conveying a knowledge of nations 
by their ufages, is the only one fuitable to a general hiltory, and 
has been adopted by the abbe Velly and his learned continuator 
in their hiftory of France, in which they have greatly furpaffed 
both Mezeray and Daniel. The learned cenfor of the work 
obferves, that the author in relating fa€ts according to their 
due extent, and difcovering the caufes from which they arofe, 
difclofes the true principles of the French government. This 
is the proper charaétteriftic of his hiftory, and what muft render 
the perufal of it both ufeful and agreeable to the public. 

The feventh volume of this work made its appearance in 1760, 
when the death of the abbé Velly deprived fociety of a valuable 
member, and the literary republic of a writer, who feemed to 
add a luftre to it by his fingular abilities. France ftill refounds 
with the eulogiums by which the public did honour to his me- 
mory, and to his writings. This lofs would have been more 
feverely felt, if his hiftory, which had been conduéted to the 
middle of the :4th century, had remained imperfe&t. But for- 
tunately for the public, the work has been continued by M. 
Villaret, a gentleman who, having been employed feveral years 
in a court of judicature, has had an opportunity of ex- 
ainining into a great part of the charters and ancient records of 
the French monarchy. He communicated his defign to M. 
Capperonier, of the academy of belles lettres, and librarian to 
his moft Chriftian majefty, by whom he was encouraged to 
continue fo ufeful an hiftory. He began with the 8th volume, 
which comes down tothe reign of Philip of Valois; and he has 
fince publifhed the gth, roth, 11th, and 12th volumes, the laft 
of which contains the reign of Charles VE. to 1407. This able 
hiftorian has exaétly followed the veftiges of his predeceffor. 
While he delineates the great events and revolutions, he 
fhews us the origin of the laws and cuttoms of the French na- 
tion, points out the progrefs of public vices and virtues, 


traces the difcoveries that have been made in the arts and {ci- 
ences, 
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ences, with the eftablifhments they had occafioned, and fixes 
their different epochs. Here we meet with the fame perfpicu- 
ity, the fame elegance of ftile, the fame exaétnefs in inquiring 
into faéts and their caufes, the fame attention in charaCterifing 
the mannersand fpirit of theage, and the fame diligence in point- 
ing out the new inftitutions, In fhort, in perufing this judicious 
and elegant hiftory, a perfon, would almoft imagine that he is {till 
reading the agreeable and inftruAive writings of the abbé Vel- 
ly. The continuator fays he is fenfible of the difficulty of the 
enterprize, yet he enters upon it with confidence; a confidence 
derived from too pure a fource, not to flatter himfelf with the 
hopes of obtaining at leaft the public indulgence. No other 
view has he in this undertaking than the défire of ferving his 
country, whofe approbation he fhall confider as the greatett and 
the moft glorious of rewards.’ 

In our future Reviews, we fhall, perhaps, give fome extra&s 
of this celebrated hiftory, not with an intent to relate any com- 
men events of the French monarchy, which are too well known 
even to an Englifh reader; but to exhibit fome of the anec- 
dotes not contained in other hiftories, or fome of thofe ttriking 
paffages which ferve to difplay the abilities, the lively ftile, 
and the profound reafoning of the abbé Velly and his continu- 
ator. 





Art. XII. Recueil de Medailles des Peuples et de Villes, qui n’ont point 
encore élé publices, ou qui font peu connues. At Paris, % Volumes 
4to. Or, A Collection of Medals of Nations and‘Cities that have 
not been yet publifhed, or are but little known, 4t Paris. In 3 
Volumes 4.t0. and are to be had at Nourfe’s, and Vaillant’s, in 
the Strand, (Continued. ) 


E have already given an account of this valuable work, 

with an extraét, in our Journal of the month of March 

laft. Several motives induced us to enter into a detail in re- 
gard to the matter contained in thefe volumes. Befides the 
fcarcity of fo great a number of medals prefented the firft time 
to the public, it muft be allowed. that whatever is capable of 
improving our knowledge of the ancient ftate of Gaul, Spain, 
and efpecially of Italy, ought to meet with the favourable re- 
ception of all lovers of polite literature. In fine, nothing is 
more apt to flatter the curiofity, and to fix the attention even 
of the learned themfelves, than a view of fome of the monu- 
ments of antient Greece: by thele their lights are increafed, 
Hh 4 . their 
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their doubts cleared up, their refearches affifted, and their 
ftudy and labour in a great meafure abridged. 


GAUL. 


Ambafus, plate 3d. It is not precifely known whether the 
word Ambaf@us, marked on the medal No. 2. of this plate, fig- 
nifies a town, or a chief of the Gauls; but the term Amba is 
ftill in ufe in Flanders, where it fignifies a territorial jurifdic- 
tion, as a bailiwick, or fenefchalfhip. Formerly Awbaaus de- 
noted a flave, according to Feftus, who quotes Ennius to that 
purpofe. Julius Ciefer, i in his Commentaries, Bell, Gall. b. 6. 

ives the fame name to clients or vaffals, who followed the 
great lords in Gaul, and facrificed their lives in their defence. 

Antibes. The Greek medals No. 5,6, 7, and 8. are of the 
town of Antibes, in Provence, which, by the Greeks and La- 
tins, was called Antipolis. It was a colony of the Maffilians, 
in which the Greek language was fpoken, as at Marfeilles. 

The figure of a Vi&ory crowning a trophy, is the fame on 
thefe four medals, as well as the legend ANTITI. AEM]. But 
onthe reverfe there are different heads, with different letters on 
each, being, in ali probability, the initials of the names of the 
magiftrates. Goltzius has publifhed a different medal of this 
city, with the intire legend ANTITIOAITQN. 

There is great reafon to believe, that the four medals above- 
mentioned, were ftruck in honour of Lepidus the triumvir. 

Avignon. Theletters AOTE, which form the legend No. 10. 
in the 3d plate, are the initials of AOTENIQN, or AYENION, 

at prefent Avignon, which originally depended on Marfeilles: 
The Greek language was ufed at that time by the inhabitants of 
both thefe cities, and of feveral others in that neighbourhood, 
as appears from their medals. 
The antient Gauls, in imitation of the Greeks, caufed the fi- 
gures of different animals to be reprefented on their coins, as 
well as on their colours or ftandards. The wild boar particu- 
larly appears on the medals of a great number of towns. Bou- 
teroue making this obfervation in regard to another medal, on 
which this animal is reprefented, further adds, that it was to be 
feen on the triumphal arch of the city of Orange, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Avignon. 

Cavaillon, plate 4th. Before we fpeak of the firft medal! of 
this plate, it is proper to obferve, that the bronze medals, the 
legend of which is Co/. Cade. are too common to be reprefented 
in this colle€tion, There is another filver medal of the fame 
place, alfo very common, on the face of which is the head of 
a woman, with the legend Cabe, and‘on the reverfe a cornuco- 
pia, with the word Lei, The antiquarians have a ftrong dif- 
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pute concerning the place where thefe medals were ftruck, fome 
pretending it was ina city of Africa, known by the name of 
Cabes, and others in the town of Cadellio, now called Cawillon, 
in Provence, The latter opinion is the moft probable, becaufe 
it appears that many cities in Gaul affeéted to coin medals 
with the names of the triumvirs. Befides that above-mention- 
ed ftruck at Cavaillon, with the name of Lepidus; we have al- 
ready feen that the town of Antibes had coined feveral with the 
name of that triumvir. A filver medal had been alfo ftruck 
at Cavillon, in honour of Cefar O€avius, which is to be found 
among thofe of the Roman families, in Morel. There are like- 
wife a great many of Mark Antony ftruck at Lyons, which are 
of the fame matter and fize as thole of Cavaillon. 

To the above inftances we muft add the prefent medal of 

Mark Antony, ftruck alfo at Cavaillon. Though it be not well 
preferved, yet you may plainly diftinguifh the head of that tri- 
umvir; but we cannot make out the head with two faces on the 
reverfe. 
_ Eburones. Bouteroue has alfo publithed two medals of the 
people named Edurones, which in matter and type refemble 
thofe in this plate, marked 18 and 19. On one be could dif- 
tinguifh no more than AABI, inftead of Tambil, or Cambil, 
which we read on the fecond. On the other he could difcern 
Ambiorix, who was king of the country inhabited by thofe 
people when Julius Czfar commanded in Gaul. This is the 
prefent bifhopric of Liege. 

Lacydon and Marfeilles. The 21& medal in this plate is looked 
upon as the only one inits kind. The name of Lacydon upon 
it was that of the antient harbour of Marfeilles. Pomponius 
Mela {peaks of it in thefe terms, Lacydon Mafilienfium portus, SF 
in eo ipfa Mafila. This little filver medal, which is well pre- 
ferved, bears a perfe& refemblance, both in matter and form, 
to the two next medals of the city of Marfeilles, No. 22 and 23. 
Had Beger feen the firft, the legend of which is MASSA on the 
face, he would not have committed the miftake he has done, 
in attributing to Macedonia a medal refembling the fecond, 
which has only the letters MA. on the reverie, without any le- 
gend on the face. 

Father Paciaudi, in his Animadverfiones Philologica, is of opi- 
nion, that the head reprefented on thefe fmall filver medals is 
that of De ‘phic Apollo, a deity whom the Phocians held in 
great veneration, and to whom the inhabitants of Marfeilles 
had dedicated a temple in their fortrefs, as to their guardian 
and preferver. He juftly explodes the opinion of M. Eccard, 
who believed this to be Mark Antony’s head, and that bis 
name was denoted by the letters MA. on the reverfe, 

“ There 
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There are feveral other medals which have only the letters 
MA. for their legend. Such, among others, are thofe of bronze, 
which have a tripod for their type, as that of No. 27. with 
Minerva’s head on the other fide. Liebe having feen a medal 
of this fort, with the letters MAS. imagined they ftood for 
MAT NHTON SITTAOT. 

It is obfervable that the medal, No. 24. has the figure of an 
eagle, as well as feveral others in this collection, never before 
publifhed, and confequently there was a time when the inha- 
bitants of Marfeilles had chofen the eagle for the fymbol of 
their city. 

Rhodanufia. No. 28. on one fide of which we behold a 
rofe, as on the medals of the ifle of Rhodes, with the letters 
MA. on the table or field ; on the other fide the. reprefen- 
tation of the fun, with a {mall eagle in reliefon the right cheek, 
is worthy of particular obfervation. The workmanfhip is 
fomewhat coarfe, and different from that of the medals coined 
at Rhodes. The letters MA. feem to denote that they were 
{truck by the city of Marfeilles; and as it was found in Pro- 
vence, there is reafon to think it belonged to the town called 
Rhoda by fome, and Rhodanufia by others, which had been built 
by the Rhodians at the mouth of the Rhone, and was afterwards 
feized by the inhabitants of Marfeilles. While it was in the 
hands of the latter, they might fuffer the.fun and the rofe to 
continue on the coins of this town, in order to denote its origi- 
nal; at the fame time, to fhew they were malters of it, they 
fubftituted the letters MA inftead of PO, which we generally 
meet with on the medals of Rhodes: they likewife added the 
eagle to the fun, the former being one of the fymbols which 
they had adoptedy as appears from the medals of Marfeilles. 

Rheims. 'The medal, No. 30. onone fide of which is repre- 
fented a man’s head uncovered, with a collar about his neck, 
and on the other a lion, the legend of which is Remas, Atifio, 
belongs to the city of Rheims. Arif, in all probability, was 
the chief or fovereign of the people called Remi, of whom this 
city is ftill the capital. There are other more common medals 
of this place, that have Remo for their legend on both fides; 
and for their type, on one a chariot drawn by two horfes, on 
the other three heads joined clofe together. Some antiquarians 
are of opinion that thofe three heads reprefented the fovereign, 
the fenate, and the people. Others fancied them to be the 
heads of the triumvirs, O&avius, Mark Antony, and Lepidus. 
Father Harduin, who was at firft of that fentiment, afterwards 
adopted the opinion of father Sirmond, viz. That they repre- 
fented the three Gauis, in the fame manner as the three heads 
we fee on the medals of the emperor Galba, with the legend 
‘ Tres Gallie. Tournay. 
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Tournay. The medal, No. 34, the legend of which on one 
fide is Durnacus, and on the other Doanus, was publifhed by 
Bouteroue. This medal is attributed to the town of Tournay. 
There are many others that have likewife Durnacus, or Durnacos, 
for their legend on one fide, and on the other 4u/cro on fome, 
and Dubno Rex on others, which have been alfo publifhed. 
Donnus and Aufero were, without all doubt, fovereigns of the 
country of Tournay, who had not affumed the title of king like 
Dubno. Beger, who has given us a medal fimilar to that of this 
number, but which wanted the word Durzacus on the face, ima- 
‘gined it to have been itruck by a petty fovereign who reigned in 
the Alps by the name of Jdeonnus, according to Strabo ; and 
that he was the very fame with him called Donaus by Ovid, 





Progenies aiti_ fortiffima Donni. 


Befides Dubno’s medal, of which we have been fpeaking, 
there are feveral others in this collection, whofe legend is Dué- 
no reix, Duboreix, and Dubnofu. 

Pooftika. No. 11. plate 5. This is one of thofe medals call- 
ed uncertain. It appears that Bootika, which we meet with on 
a medal publifhed by Bouteroue, and the above Poo@ika are the 
fame name, though thefe two medals differ in other refpects in 
the head, and in the figure of the reverfe. Bouteroue fancied 
his medal to be ftamped with the head of a woman, and that it 
reprefented Boadicea, that celebrated queen of the Ancient Bri- 
tons, by fome called Vowadica,.and by others Boadica and Bun- 
duika. But we can hardly attribute the prefent medal to that 
queen, as it contains a man’s head covered with an helmet. 
Weare ignorant of the meaning of the legend Roveca on the 
reverfe. : 


oe CF io tm F 


The Italians have written the moft of any nation concern- 
ing the antiquities of their towns, and their different medals 
and coins. A lift of the performances of this kind would lead us 
too far. If there are any who fpeak of the medals exhibited 
in this collection, the author is quite unacquainted with them ; 
for he has all along confined himfelf to fuch as were never 
before publifhed, or thofe on which he had occafion to make 
fome remarks. 

Ancona. Plate 7. The firft in this plate. which is the city of 
Ancona, witha harbour on the Adriatic, was publifhed by 
Goltzius. It reprefents an elbow, being the fhape of that part 
of the coaft where this city is fituated, from whence it took its 
name, ayxwy, ancon, ignifying an elbow in Greek. 

nd 
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And here we may obferve, that feveral othet ancient cities 
ufed to reprefent on their coins the figure of the feveral things 
from which they derived their name.: Such were the Medals of 
the town of Cardia, whofe type or fymbol is a heart ; the ifles 
called Claes, which reprefent a key ; Rhodesa rofe, &c. which 
is what the French call Armes parlantes. 

Gravifce. ‘The medals, No. 8 and g, of this plate, can be 
attributed to none but the town of Gravife in Hetruria. The 
three globules upon them, denote the value of the pieces rela- 
tively to the Roman 4s. This is what we likewife fee on the 
medals of feveral towns in Hetruria, Magna Grecia, and even 
of Sicily. 

With regard to the letters KPH, which we find on the firft, 
together with the letters TPA, the initials of the name of that 
city, one would imagine them to denote the origin of the in- 
habitants of Gravi/ce, whofe anceftors came from Crete; but 
it is more probable they exprefs the beginning of the name of 
a magiftrate : and whatinduces me to be of this opinion, is the 
Jetters OEOA, which are on the fecond medal, in other refpects 
no way different from the preceding. 

Heraclea, ‘The medal No. 10. of the 7th plate, of the city 
of Heraclea, was publithed by Goltzius and Paruta, who through 
inattention miftook the infcription on this as well as on other 
medals of the fame town, and read HEPAKAHTON, inftead of 
HPAKAHIQN. Father Harduin attributed thofe medals to 
Heraclea of Acarnania, becaufe of the names of magiftrates 
which appear on fome other medals of the fame workmanhhip, 
and which are not, he fays, on any medals of the other towns 
of the name of Heraclea; wherein, however, he is miftaken. 
Spanheim and Liebe on the other hand pretend, that this me- 
dal belongs to Heraciea in Sicily. They all take notice of Mi- 
nerva YaAxtormos, OM account of the letters KAA, which they 
imagined to be on fome of thofe medals. Havercamp is of a 
different opinion, and thinks that thofe letters fignified the 
town to be a colony of the Chalcidians. But the medal, No. 
11. has certainly KAA not XAA; and, in all probability, thefe 
were the initial letters of the name of a magiftrate. A further 
proof of their belonging to Heraclea in Italy, is their having 
been found in the neighbourhood of the place where that city 
was fituated, and their bearing a refemblance not only in the 
workmanfhip, but in the type, to the medals of Tarextum, of 
which Heraclea was a colony. 

Liebe was the firft who obferved the mark of afpiration 
I+, prefixed to the firft H of the name of the town, on almoft 
all the medals of that place. This mark was overlooked by 
every body elfe that had treated of the medals of Heraclea. 
The 
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The ruins of this place, known by the nambof Policore, are 
fill extant in Calabria. | 

Hipponium. The medal, No. 15. of the 7th plate belongs to 
the town of Hippo, or Hipponium, in the province antiently call- 
ed Brutii, now Calabria. This Hippo was afterwards known 
by the name of Vibo, Vibo Valentia, and fimply Valentia. We 
have alfo fome medals of this place by the latter name. This 
city was celebrated for the worhhip of Proferpina; and there 
would be fome reafon to think that the head with the legend 
SQTEIPA on the medal of this numero, reprefented that god- 
defs, had it not been covered with an helmet, Proferpina, as 
well as Pallas and Diana, was in feveral countries reprefented 
with the fingle title of SQTEIPA. She had a temple by that 
name in Laconia ; and is reprefented by the fame title on the 
medals of Sicily and Cyzicum. The caufe of her being in fuch 
high veneration at Hippo was, their believing that the came hi- 
ther from Sicily to gather flowers, with which that neighbour— 
hood abounds. Hence the matrons of the place were obliged 
to gather the flowers they wore on folemn feftivals ; and it 
would have been a difgrace to them to deck themfelves with any 
that had been purchafed. 

Calium., The medals No. 16 and 18 of this 7th plate, were 
never before publifhed. Haym has given us one that bears fome 
refemblance to that of No. 17, and he pretends that it belongs 
to the town of Celina, in the ftate of Venice. But had he at- 
tended to the globules over the head of Pallas, he would never 
have been guilty of this miftake: for thefe globules are, gene- 
rally fpeaking, to be found only on the medals of Magna Gree- 
cia and Sicily; and, as we before obferved, they denoted the va- 
luc of the piece, with refpe& tothe Roman 4;. There canny. 
therefore, be no doubt, but thofe medals belong to the town of 
Celium in Apulia. 

Cals. Moft antiquarians have taken notice of the medals. 
of the town of Cals in Campania. They are common in 
filver and in bronze, but none as yet had appeared in gold. 
There is one of that metal in this colle@ion, on the face of 
which is the head of Minerva, and on the reverfe a Vittory 
drawn in a triumphal chariot by two horfes. 

Copia. The two medals of Copia, No. 19 and 20, plate 7. 
were never before publifhed, This city’s original name was 
Fhurium, ot Thurie. The Romans, to whom it fubmitted, fens 
a colony thither, and gave it the name of Copiz, according to 
Strabo, Stephen of Byzantium, and Livy; yet the legend on: 
thefe two medals has Cogia, which can be referred to no other 
town, becaufe of the globules onthem. It feems that it did not 
long retain the name of Copia, or Corie, but foon recovered its. 

amticnt 
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antient denominatifn. Livy, after mentioning it by the name 
of Copiz, {peaks of it again by that of Téurie, and Cicero calls 
it Thurii. 

Cuma and Liternum. Father Harduin pretends that Golt- 
zius was miftaken in referring to the city of Cumz in Italy, the 
medals he publifhed with the legend KYMAIQN, among which 
is included that of No. 23 in the 8th plate. He would have it 
that they belong to the town of Cuma, orCyme, in Zolia. But 
this medal bears no fort of refemblance to thofe of the latter 
town, of which we fhall rake notice hereafter ; and the head om 
the reverfe, which fome imagine to be the head of the Cumean 
Sibyl, is perfe@ly fimilar to thofe we fee on the medals of Na- 
ples : for what he fays with regard to the teftaceous fifh repre- 
fented on it, a fifhery might as well have been carried on near 
the coait of Cumz in Italy as on that of Cuma in Zolia. Be. 
fides, Campania was a very fruitful country, and this is defigued 
by the ear of corn on this medal. 

The medal, No. 24. which has no legend, and never was 
publifhed, is attributed to the fame city, as well by reafon of 
the inverted frog, which appears on another medal of Cumz, 
publithed by Goltzius, as becaufe af the globule marked on it, 
which denoted the value of this {mall piece of coin. In the 
neighbourhood of Cuma, there was a large morafs, which un- 
doubtedly abounded in frogs. 

The medal, No. 25. bears a perfe& refemblance both in type, 
form, and workmanhhip, to thofe of Naples, Nuceria, Sueffa, 
and other towns of Campania ; fo that there is no room to 
doubt its belonging to the fame province. It is attributed to 
the town of Cuma, which is commonly written Cume by the 
Latins, and fometimes Cume, asit is in the Etrufcan characters 
on this medal. Thefe are followed by other Etrufcan letters, 
which can be rendered only by Liternum, It is not at all ex- 
traordinary that the letter J fhould be omitted in the Etrufcan 
word, the vowels being often omitted in that language, and par- 
ticularly the vowel J, as the learned Bianconi has obferved. We 
have no account of Etrufcan medals of the town of Cuma, nor 
of any others in the like charater, containing the joint names 
of two cities. Thofe of Cuma and Liternum were in the fame 
neighbourhood ; and it feldom happens that any author takes 
notice of one without mentioning the other, It is probable 
that thefe cities concluded a mutual alliance, and, to exprefs 
their union, caufed acommon coin to be ftruck with both their 
names, as we meet with feveral medals of Greek towns, with 
the names of two, and fometimes three, joined together, to 
which names the word OMONOIA is generally added. 

[ To be continued. | 
Forric# 
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Art. XIV. FRANCE, 


PARI. Abregé Chronolgique de L’Hiftoire Generale d’Ttalie, de- 

puis PAn. 476 ju/qu'au Traité d’ dix la Chapelle, en 1748. 
Par M. De St. Mare, de ? Academie de la Rochelle, in.8vo. Tom. 2. 
4 Paris, Or, A Chronological Abridgement of the General Hiftory’ 
of Italy, from the Year 476 to the Treaty of Aix la Chapelle, ix’ 
1748. By M. de S. Marc, of the Academy of Rochelle, in Sve. 
Vol. 2. 1763. atParis. Yo be bad at Nourfe’s, and Vaillant’s, iz 
the Strand. The firft volume comes down to the year 
840; this fecond begins at that period, and ends at 1207. 
The third, which completes the whole, will foon make* its 
appearance. Of all the chronological abridgements written im 
imitation of that ofthe celebrated M. Henault, this was the moft 
dificult to undertake, and is, perhaps, the beft executed. A 
general hiftory of Italy cannot fo eafily be exhibited in a thort_ 
fketch ; as the prodigious variety of matter renders the con- 
neClion of the feveral parts extremely embarraffing. Italy has 
had fo many fovereigns, and fuch a multitude of petty ftates 
fince the declenfion of the Roman empire, that a more than 
Ordinary patience and dexterity were requifite to form and 
execute a plan, which fhould unite fuch an amazing variety 
with order, and fo concife a narrative with perfpicuity. This 
the learned au:hor has performed, as we intend more fully to 
demonitrate in a future examination of his work. 

Abbé Pluche, a name well known in the learned world, has 
Jeft behind him a work lately publifhed, the title of which is — 
Concorde de la Geographie des differens Ages, in tzmo. Or, The 
Harmony of the Geography of different Ages, This work, in 
which M. Pluche agreeably inftrués his reader, is divided into’ 
two books. In the firit he farveys the four parts of the world, 
and omitting a tedious enumeration of infignificant towns, known 
to us only by name, he ftops at the principal places, and gives 
us a geographical, natural, and hiftorical account of them, fuf- 
ficient to convey a clear, though general, idea of the terfaqueous 
globe. ‘ The fecond book treats of antient geography, or the 
hiftory of the famous colonies and fettlements. ‘The whole is 
illuftrated-with 12 maps, well engraved. 

Effai politique fir la Pologne. A Paris, chez Briaffo on, in 8vo. 
Or, “A Political Effay on Poland, in 8vo A work extremely in- 
terefting in the prefent circumftances, fince it contains a very 
jutt account of the conftitution of that republic, and of the man- 


ners and temper of the people. 
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La Viede Michel de L’ Hopital, Chancelier de France, 12m0. A 
Paris, chez Bure. Or, The Life of Michael de L’Hopital, Chan- — 
cellor of France, in 12mo.—The charaéter of that illuftrious man, 
and the tempeftuous times in which he lived, cannot but render 
this work, which is elegantly penned, extremely interefting to 4 
great number of readers. 

Memoires Hifforiques, Critiques, et Anecdotes de France. Par M. 
le Dreux de Radier. A Paris. 4 Tom. 12zmo. Or, Hiforical 
and Critical Memoirs and Anecdotes of France. By M. \e Dreux 
de Radier. 4 Paris. In 4 wols. in 12mo. The author of 
this performance is well known for his extenfive knowledge of 
the hiftory and antiquities of France, ‘The work itfelf relates 
entirely, though it be not expreffed in the title-page, to the 
queens of France, as well conforts as regents, including their 
favourites, who, in all times, have had too great a fhare in po~ 


litical reyolutions, to be negle&ed in the hiftory of thofe 
events, 








Art. XIV. ITALY. 


OME. Venanzio Monaldini, a Roman bookfeller, has 
undertaken to give us a new edition of Virgil’s works, in 

four volumes in folio, on a very fine paper, and beautiful type. 
This edition is to be printed from the famous MS. belonging 
to the Medicean library at Florence. To the text are added 
the various readings, taken from the Palatine MS. and from 
another MS. called by Pierius Codex Romanus, both in the Vati- 
can: befides, the editor has given us the various readings from 
the Leyden edition in 1640, by Haak, and from the Paris edi- 
tion in 1682. ad uf/um Delphini. Ina different type on the 
oppofite page, there is to be an Italian tranflation in blank 
verfe, by father Ambrogi Fiorentino, of the fociety of Jefus,, 
profeffor of rhetoric at. Rome, with notes, critical, hiftorical, 
&c. Each volume is to contain fome particular differtations, 
either by the tranflator himfelf, or by other living authors, op 
the moft difficult pafflages in that great poet. All the paintings 
of the Vatican MS. already engraved by Pietro Santi Bartoli, 
will be ranged in their proper place ; and, in order to fupply 
the deficiencies of the MS, the editor intends to give: the moft 
beautiful pieces of antiquity, publifhed or unpublifhed, that are 
any-way relative to the fubje& of the text. There will alfo be 
a faithful fpecimen of the antient characters, fuch as they appear 
in the manufcripts made ufe of ; the copy will be exa&ly con- 
formable to the original; and each volume will conclude with @ 
complete index. ‘The firft volume is finifhed, and contains the 
6 Bucolics 
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Bucolics and Georgics; to which are prefixed two lives of Virgil, 
one by Donat, and the other by fatherla, Rue, The work is to 
be publithed by fubfcription, the conditions of which are, to pay 
four zequins upon the delivery of the firft volume, two more on 
the delivery of the fecond, and fo of the reft; fo that each vo- 
lume will come to two zequins, and three to non-iub{cribers, 
Napres. Le Pitture antiche d’Ercolano ¢ contorni incife, con 
gualche fpiegaxione, Tomo Terzo. Napoli, 1762, nella Regia Stazt- 
peria. Or, The antient PiGures of Hercylaneum, engraved, with 
an explanation. Naples, at the King’s “Printing: boufe. In the 
Form of an Atjas. This third volumejof the paintings of 
Herculaneum, is in the fame tafte as the two preceding. The 
compofition, ordonance, and details, are on the fame footing, 
bath in the text and the notes, except that the plates are nor 
quite fo well executed, nor the fubjeéts they exhibit -always fo 
interefting as in the foregoing volumes. ‘Thé plates are fixty in 
number. The-sit reprefents Apollo with his lyre, refting: up- 
onan altar, The 2d is a Bacchus, finely coloured. ‘Fhe 3d.is 
the fable of Endymion and Diana, ‘The 4th reprefents the fa- 
ble of Phryxus and Helle. The 5th is a nymph in a walking 
attitude. The 6th is conjeftured to be Ulyffes prefenting himflf 
before Penelope. ‘The 7th is a fymbolical figure, fuppofed to be 
Venus atrended by Perfuafion, and little Cupids flying towards 
her from the jaws of Indigence. The 8ih and gth reprefent the 
mother of Helena, and Jupiter in the form of a,-Swan,. The 
1oth is conjectured to be the goddefs Nemefis.,, The 11th ex- 
hibits three graces, painted ' naked, with great elegance.. The 
12th is thought to be Boreas and Orythia.. -The 13th is.a 
woman, armed with a bow and arrow. The 14th is theshuat- © 
ing of the wild boar by Meleager. The rsgth is Hyppolitus 
flying from the inceftuous addrefiesof Phaedra, The.16th and 
17th are two fea- nymphs. The 18th reprefents a Nereid and 
a Centaur.. The 19th is a _fatyr teaching a youth to play on 
the flute. The zoth contains a youth with wiags,.a prieftefs of 
Bacchus, and.a.Silenus. The zrit reprefents) Scylla,. with 
her devouring monfters: The 22d is a woman iman Etrofcan 
drefs. The 23d is a Cytharifta, or a woman playing upon an 
inftrument. The.24th exhibits two old men, almoft naked, 
The 25th reprefents an old man and a wreltler. The 26this 
a young woman feated, and looking at herfelf in a glafs. . The 
27th reprefents two women half-naked, fitting on the-ground, 
who are fuppofed to be the nurfes of Bacchus. © The.28th, 
zgth, 30th, and 31ft, exhibit fome female dancers, with 
great elegance and grace. The 32d reprefents fome little 
Faunus’s, dancing on a.cord, in different attitudes. In the 33d 
there are twelve of thofe rope-dancers. The 34th contains 
Vou. XVII. June, 1764. Li four 
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four geénii, and the 35th as many, who by their attributes and 
‘ornaments feem to allude to a Bacchanalian’ enteriainment. 
The 36th exhibits two Hermes’s, or Priapus’s. In the 37th 
there is a third, together with a Bacchus, of a very good co- 
Jouring: The 33th is the god Bacchus again, but ugly and old, 
The 39th isa trophy. The goth is the-introdu&ion of the 
Trojan horfe with torches, and a crowd of men and women. 
The 4:ft, 42d; 434, and g4th, exhibit a great variety of fcenes, 
‘as men and women, differently habited, in public forums, por- 
ticos, fhops, &c. and differently. occupied. Here you fee alfo 
a number OF horfes, oxen, carriages, and equeftrian ftatues. 
On the 45th and 46th, you fee feveral of thofe wax tables, 
which the antients made ufe of for writing. Among others 
there is a woman in a penfive pofture, juft ready to write a 
note on the tablet, or wax table, yet dubious about what fhe 
fhall write. “The 47th reprefents a Hercules, and fome wreft- 
Jers. “The 48th is an hiftorical piece, fo much injured by time, 
as not to be decyphered. ‘The 49th exhibits Pfyche in the 
midft of twocupids. The sothreprefents the whole that could 
be preferved of the baffo-relievos of an apartment in Hercula- 
neum, difeovered in 1760. The 51 exhibits five ugly fi- 
ures of antient priefts in white robes, and fhort fleeves. The 
52d is fuppofed to reprefent the -worfhip which Venus received 
at Paphos. The 53d contains a baffo-relicvo, with a landfeape,.. 
The 54th exhibits fome glafs veffels‘with red wine, and differ- 
ent forts of fiuits.. The 55th isa kind of grotefque piece, 
greatly admired for the beauty of the fine lofty columns, em- 
bellifhed ‘with a variety of ornaments.” The 56th and 57th 
contain two pieces of architecture in the fame tafte as the pre- 
ceding. The 68th exhybits that part of a temple which the 
Romans-called Tholus. The 5gth is the magnificent veftibule 
ofatemple. The 6othfhews feveral parts of the fame kind of 
building, in the middle of which is atholus, or cupola, fup- 
ported by eight columns in the Ionic order. ‘Fhis volume con 
cludes: with fome obfervations on-thirty different flourithes or 
borders, with which the begtnming and the end of the defcrip- 
tions and explanations of each plate-are embellifhed: The-flou- 
rifh at the end of thefe obfervations is very:remarkable; ir re- 
prefents a gnomon, or fun-dial, of beautiful white marble, like 
that of Paro., weP preferved, | 
Paenza. Degli autrchi Edifizi profani di: Ravenna. Libri dum 
Di Anton. Ziravdimi, Ravennate, Giureconfvlto in Faenza, 1762. 
4to. Or, The antient profane Butldmgs of Ravenna. Jn Twe 
Books, By Aviouy Zisardini, ef Ravenna, Civitan in Faenza. 
~———This performance is confidered as a fupplement to the 
hiltory of Ravenna, written by Jerome Roffi, a fecond edition 
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OF whicl: is.preparing. for the prefs. ‘The prefent work is em- 
bellifhed with notes, feveral of which are by ithe abbé Pictro 
Paolo Ginanni., We'ate informed that M. Zirardini has writ« 
-ten a larger treatife on the fame fubje&, which the public ate 
very defirous of feeing. ' 


~ 





Arr. XV:. GERMAN Y; 


yoy A. Towards the clofe of the laft year was printed 
in this city 5 Antonii.de Haen, §, C..R. Majeftatis Confiligrii 
CF Archintri, nec non Medicine in bac Alma, &9 Antiquiffima Univer- 
fitate Profeffris primarii, Societatis Scientiarum H. aarlemenfis, &F Phy- 
feo Batanice F laventine Socti.. Pars Q@ava. Rationis “Medendi in 
“Nofocomio PraGicoy quod in gratiam et Emolumentum Medicine Studio- 
Jorum condidit Maria Therefia, Auguftiffima Romanorum Imperatrix, 
Hungaria, Bohemia, Se. Regi na, Sc. Se. Vol. in Folio of 270 pp. 

Lettre de M..Haen a un de ses. amis, au Sujet dela Lettre de M, 
Tifot aM. Hirtzel, 1763. 8vo, pp. 100, ° Ox, 4 Letter from 
M. de Haen, to q Friend of his, concerning a Letter from M. Tyflot 
to M. Hirtzel, 1763. 

Nicolai Fofephi Faguin, Selearum. Stirpium Americanarum Hijo~ 
ria, in qua ad Linneanum Syflema determinate defcriptaeque fiftun- 
tur Plante illa, quas in infulis Martinica, Jamaica, Domingo, aliif~ 
que, et in vicine Continentis Parte obfervavit rariores; adjectis icos 
nibus in, folo Natali delineatis. WVindobone ex officina Kranfiana, 
1763. This is a moft ufeful work to phyficianssand furgeongs 
who intend to, vifit or fettle in thofeiflands, _ 

Berwin, M. Bilguer has lately: publithed, in: the German 
tongue, a work which will be of Gngular ufe .to furgeons, as it 
contains a great number of excellent and curious obfervations, 
The fitleis, Chirugifehe W abrnemungen, Sc.Or, Chirurgical Obferva- 
tions, chiefly made in the hofpitats-of the Prufhan army; during 
the courfe ofthe laft war, from 1756 to 1763, by divers furs 
geohs;and now colleéted and pi ied with tematks, by John 
UIric Bilguer,. doéter of philofopny, phytic; and furgery,. fur- 
geon general i in-Praflia, member of. the Royal Sacietys &c. &cy 
at Berliny inj8vo. 1763. 

Uta, Mr, Schelhorn has. lately publifhed the fecond vo- 
lume of his, menitates Hi iflorie Ecclefiaftica ‘Ff Literaram, in 8vo, 
Perhaps we fhall take fome further notice of this work in anos 
ther part of this Journal. 

Hatt, The bookfeller Hemmerde has Jately printed in. 
this city a German treatife on human happine’s, in 1764, in 


8vo. pp. 192. Ibis fufficient to name the author, the cele- 
li 2 brated 


* 
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brated M. G. F, Meier, for the reader to conceive an higts 
idea of this work. 

Gorrincen. Profeffor Heyne has lately favoured the pub- 
lic with two academical pieces, which are written with great 
fpirit and tafte, and fhew the author to be worthy of fucceeding 
to the celebrated M. Gefner. De morum vi ad fenfum Pulchritu- 
dinis, quam Artes fectantur, Prolufio, Chr. Gottl. Heyne, 1763. Ba- 
narum Artium Literarumque incrementa ex Libertate Publica. Oratie 
Profeffionis Rhetorice atque Poetice adexnde cauffa in Academia 
Georgia Augufta, A. D.23 Fulii, 1763. Dida aC. G. Hegre. 

Frankxrorr. Flere has lately been publifhed, in the Ger- 
man tongue, the following work: The moral and political Writ- 
ings of M. de Mifer, Privy Counfellor to the Landgrave of Hefé Caf- 
fel. Vel. I. in 8vo. Some of thefe traés had appéared feparately, 
and been infertedin periodical works; they were all well receiv- 
ed by the public, who have a very high idea of the learning and 
probity of M. de Mofer. Courtiers and minifters of ftate wilt 
meet with excellent leffons, and be direéted to the proper means 
of reconciling politics and religion. The firft, and perhaps 
the beft difcourfe in the colle€tion, is intituled, T4e Chara@er of 
a Courtier, a Man of Honour, and true Chrifian, Here M. de 
Mofer thews himfelf as much a friend to virtue and chriftianity, 
as he is fkilled in the fcience of government. 

J. C. Gebhard has hkately printed the following work; Da- 
nicl in der Leaven Grube, &Fe. Or, Danisl in the Lions Den, a Porm 
in Six Cantos. By M. F.C. de Mofer, 1763. This’ profaic 
poem fliews the genius and abilities as well as the religious fen- 
timents of the celebrated author. 

Lettres de Mademoijelle de Fuffy @ Mademoifelle de ——. Or, 
Letters from Mademoiselle de Sutly to Mademoifelle de .—This 
is avery agreeable romance, written with great fpirit, and deli- 
cacy of fentiment. It confifts ofone volume in 8vo. 221 pp. 
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Arr. XVI. UNIT2#D PROVINCES. 


MSTERDAM. Fafciculus Différtationum Anatomico-Medica- 

rum cum tabulis encis, apud F. Sehreuder, 1764. Svo0. pp. 

173. The ditlertations contained in this colle@ion, are, I. 

Caroli Augufli Madai Anatome ovt humani fecundati, fed deformis, 

trimeftri abortu elifi, UW. Philippi Adolphi Boehmer de Uracho Hu- 

mano. Ill. Nicolai Theune de confluxu trium Cavarum in dextro 

cordis aivio. IV. Foannis Chriftiant Themelii Commentatio, qua@ 

nutritionem foetus in utero per vafa umbilicalia folum fieri, octaf- 

one monfiri ovilli fine ore F facucibus nato ofenditur. The public 
are promifed a continuation of thefe differtations. 
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Entretiens de Phocion fur le Rapport de la Morale avec la Pilitigue, 
Traduit en Grec de Nicecles, avec des Remarques. 1763. in 12m. 
Or, Phocion’s Difcourfes on the Connection between Morality and Pe- 
ditices. This is an ingenious fiction, wherein the author of 
thefe difcourfes introduces the Athenian general difcourfing on 
manners, laws, political principles, the profperity of ftates, and 
the good of humanity. The mann ‘cript of this work is pre- 
tended to have been found by accident in the library of Mount 
Caffino. We intend, in fome future Review, to give a more 
particular account of ‘his excellent compofition, 

Specimen Hiftoria Naturalis Globi Terraquei, preecipue de novis e 
Mari natis infulis, et ex his exaGius defcriptis, et obfervatis, ulteri- 
ns confirmanda Hookiana telluris hypothefi, de Origine Montium et Cor- 
porum Petrefaiorum, cum figuris eneis. Autore Rudolpho Erico 
Rafpe. .Amft. ct Lippe, 1763, in 8vo ——-This is a very curi- 
ous work on natural hiftory, publifhed by the fame hand who 
fuperintends the edition of fome pofthumous performances of the 
great Leibnitz, which are foon expected to make their appear- 
ance. M. Rafpe, in his refearches, thews great learning, accu- 
racy, and precifion. 

Here has lately appeared, in the Dutch language, the follow- 
ing work: 4 Natural Hifory, or particular Defcription of Animels, 
Plants, and Minerals, according to the Syftem of Linnzus. Vel. I. of 
Dirds, in 8vo. 1763. 

Clavis Epiftelarum Hugonis Grotii, nunc primum Edita. Am/fiel- 
dami. A Felio pamphlet. The learned have long withed for 
a performance of this kind, which fhould explain not only 
feveral proper names and words in Grotius’s letters, but 
likewife a confiderable number of paflages concerning the times, 
written in cypher. M. de Bofe had the key of thofe letters 
which relate to the general affairs and fecret intrigues of the 
court of France, with the explication of the cypher, given him 
by a Swede. This gentleman was fo polite as to communicate 
it to fome of his particular friends, by which means it came 
into the hands of M. Burmannus, and now it is publifhed byone 
of that profeffor’s friends, in the fame form as the fine edition 
of Grotius’s epiftles, printed by Blaeu, in 1687. 

Les Oeuvres du Pbilofophe bienfaifani. 4 Tom. 12m0. Or, The 
Works of the benefscent Philofopher, in 4 Vols. 12mo. The pieces 
contained in this colleétion are already known to the public : 
but we are obliged to the editor for colleéting them together. 
They could not be publifhed under a more proper title, fo 
well adapted to the nature of the refpective performances, and 
to the charaéter of a prince whofe very name ftrikes us with ad- 
miration and refpect, the great and good Staniflaus. 
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Art. 17. 4 Second Letter to the Common Council of the City of Lone 
don, with Remarks on Lord Chief Fuftice Pratt’s dv/wer to Sir 
Thomas Harrifon the Chamberlain. 8vo. 15. Nicoll. 


E have already given fome account (fee p. 305 of this 
volume) of the jetter to which this is the fequel; and 
we there acquainted the reader that we durft not venture either 
to imitate or to recommend the afperity of many paflages in 
that performance. The letter before us fets out in a moft exqui- 
te ftrain of irony, which introduces the printed anfwer of lord 
chief juftice P , when he was prefented with the city-free- 
dom in a gold box, and which this writer, upon what autho- 
rity we know not, calls a letter, and terms it ‘*tbe cool 
fober axioms ofa thinking magiftrate, committed to paper, and 
intended fer the perufal of a numerous body.” Suppofing this 
to be the cafe, the author is very fevere upon fome /:  ppofed 
flips and inaccuracies in bis lorgthip *saufwer, The word de- 
baviour is reprefented as being ambiguous. ‘The appellation 
of ihe city of (en does not belong to the common-council of 
shat city, and is compared to the few citizens who buried up 
their €G} DS Gnd | cure Len weices cried, Ged fac 1 Ki; 2 Richard, in the 
play. We know not what authority the letter-writer has to 
tell us, that his 5 Seoslii has given it unaer bis hand that the 
common-council of London is ‘the moft reipeQable body in 
this hin ngdom, after the tee biufes of Parliaucat.’ The author 
mentious the two houfes of convoca.ion, the privy-council, the 
two univerfitics, the body of the law, and the merchants of 
London, who, he thiaks, hada right to be heard in arreft of 
ju dor nent in this point oi precedency 3 aod he gives feveral rea- 
fons, feria mixta Jaco, in fupport of his opinion, Thofe reafens 
contain an equal knowledge of the conftitution and a true vein 
ofraillery. He then takes notice, that the common-covuncil of 
London are sore refpeciable than the parliament itfelf, ‘bea 
caufe, fays he, you ajirm what they have di/claimed as a privi- 
lege of parliament.’ 

We are unwilling to follow this politely farcaftic author in all 
his other obfervations upon his lordfhip’s anfwer, becaule if ie 
was unpremeditated, it is fomewhat ungenerous to fubject it to 
a f{trict criticifm ; if it was premeditated, it isan evident proof 
that his lordfhip never can make a figure in the belles-lettres, 
Towards the end of this letter a very arch comparifon is intro- 
duced between the compliments paid to his lordfhip by the ci- 
tics of London, Dublin, and Exeter, and that paid by the wor- 


Phiptul company of burchers at Dublin, = common- hall a aflem- 
bled, 
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bled, to Luke Lemarth, E’q. intendant to his excellency the 
lord-lieutenant, for his debaviour in his ofice. We apprehend 
that we need fay no more toexcite the curiofity of our readers to 
perule this fevere, but fpirited and fentiole, letter. 


Art. 18. An Effay on the Trade to the Northern Colonies of Great 


Britain ix North America. 8wvo. Pr.is. Becket and De 


Hondt. 

This author is an artful and fenfible advocate for a trade 
between our northern colonies and the French and Dutch 
colonies; a point which has long been canvaffed in the weftern 
mercantile world: and thofe, who write on the fide of the 
queftion with this author, feem, of late, to have had the fuperio- 
rity of the argument. 


Art. 19. 4 Letter from the Elephant to the People of England. 440. 


1s. Sumpter. 


Ofall the ftupid produ€tions which we daily have the misfor- 
tune to perufe, we have not met with one more unmeaning 
than this. No account can be given of its tendency but that of 
{taining paper; and therefore we miufit let it reft in the lap of 
dulnefs and oblivion. 


Art. 20. An Anfwer to the Budget. Infcribed to theCotetie. 410. 
Is. Sumpter. 


A moft wretched attempt made by the North Briton, or fome 
of his allics, to recommend the Budget, by feeming to an- 
{wer it. | 


Art. 21. The Crifis: Being Three State Poems on the following Sube 
pects; I. The Northern Diéator. A Dialogue between a Highland 

Peer and his Vafals. LI. On the Redu&ion and Surrender of the 

Havannah, aud Couclufion of the late Peace. III, Caledonia. 

A Defcription of that fertile and beautiful Kingdom. Written on 

the Difmiffion of the prefent glorious Minority. And humbly addreffed 

to the Honourable Ajembly in Albemarle-ftreet. 8vo.° 64. 

Williams. 

Thefe are the ravings of an author who has got a knack: of 
shyming, juft fuficient to render him defpicable to the minori- 
ty, whom he praifes, and pitied by the miniftry, whom-he 
abufes. His invettives againft the Scots are below contempt, 
and confequently below criticifm. 


Ii ++ Art. 
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Art. 22. 4 Paforal Puke. A Second Sermon preached before the 


People called Whi gs. By an Independent. gto. 15.6d. Hinx- 
man. 


This is a good fmart Sermon, preached in poetry, and feems 
chiefly to be levelled ata race of men called Trimmers ; but, 
towards the conclufion, he exhibits a pi@ure of a Tory on his 
own citate, which is drawn with wit and humour, but is too Jong 
to be here tranfcribed. The readers who love what is called 
the facetious, wil find abundance of entertainment in this 
fermon. 


Art. 23. The Ruins of Netley Abbey. A Poem. By George 
Keaté, E/g. 40. 6d. Dodfley. 


Senfible, moral, and, in fome paflages, affe&ting, but not to 
that degree which may be expeéted from Mr. Keate, who cer- 
tainly has great powers of imagination and expreflion. 


Art. 24. The Crucifixion. A Poem. Being the Third Beok of the 
Mefliah, @ Sacred Poem. 4to. 25.6d. Coote. 


Religious, folemn, devout; but deftitute of all poetical merit. 


Art. 25. The Divine Miffion of the Meffiah demonftrated, from the 


Elewexth Chapter of the Prephc: Daniel: For the Conviétion of 


Jews andDetlts. By a Cucrg yman in the Weft of England. 410. 
is. 6d. Caflon. 


A profe companion to the laft. But we are afraid that the 
criterions by which the author advances to eftablith the divine 
miffion of the Meffiah, in a dedution of fa&ts from facred and 
prophane authors, will be by no means fatisfying to the Jews 
and Gentiles, for whofe converfion this performance is intended. 
It would be great fatisfadtion, if this clergyman-author would, 
tor the benefit of the public, print, in imitation of certain prac- 
titioners in phyfic, a well-atteited account ofall the cures which 
his wonderful noftrum has effe&ed. 


Art. 26. 4 Scvereign Remedy for the Cure of Hypocrify and Blind 
Zeal, extradied from the Salutary Precepts of Jelus Chrilt, and 
addreffed to the ferious Confideration of the People called Methodifts. 
By an Enemy to Pious Fraud. 8vo. 1s. Becket and De Hondt. 


We have no objeftion to the piety and folidity of thefe re- 
marks ; but fome may think the title, 4 Sovereign Remedy, is too 
much in the empirical ftile. (See the laft article.) 


Art. 
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Art. 27. AnAnfwer to Dr. Mayhew’s Ob/ervations on the Charter and 
Condu& of the Society for the Propagation of the Go/pel in Foreign 
Parts. 8vo. 18. Rivington. 


This is a controverfy which we wifh with all our hearts 
was finifhed. The pamphlet before us feems to be a fober ra- 
tional refutation of Dr. Mayhew’s attack upon the charter and 
conduét of the fociety in queftion*; and we cansot help 
thinking that the author writes with more temper, as well as 
greater abilities, than the doctor has difcovered in this contro- 
verfy. 


Art. 28. The Claims of the Church of England ferioufly examined : 
In a Letter to the Author of an Anfwer to Dr. Mayhew’s Obfer- 
wations on the Charter and Condué of the Society. for propagating 
the Gofpel in Foreign Parts. By a Protefant Difenter of Old 
England. 8vo. 64. Nicoll. 


Though this writer affects moderation, yet he difplays-a 
moft indecent, as well as illiberal, rancour againft the church of 
England; and we are forry to fay, that the diffenters of New- 
England, if we are to judge of them by their writings, have dif- 
covered a fpirit which muft make every confidering impartial 
reader wifh that they may continue diffenters ftill. -What 
lengths might they nor go, had they authority on their fide, or 
were they of the eftablifhed church! Quid Domini facient ? 


Art. 29. A Defence of the Obfervations cn the Charter and Condu& 
of the Scciety for the Propagation of the Gofpel in Foreign Parts, 
acainft an anonymous Pamphlet falfly intitled, A Candid Examina- 
tion of Dr. Mayhew’: Ob/erwations, Fc. and alfo againft the Let- 
ter toa Friend annexed thereto, faid to contain a foort Vindication 
of the faid Society. By one of its Members. By Jonathan Mayhew, 
D. D. Paftor of the Wek Church, x Bofton. 8vo. 2s. 
Nicoll. 

This performance does by no means contribute to give us 
any better opinion of the moderation, decency, or philofophy of 
the New England diffenters, than we have expreffed in the two 
preceding articles, 


Art. 30. 42 Effay on the more common Weft-India Difeafes; and the 
Remedies which that Country itfelf produces. To which are added, 
Some Hints on the Management, Sc. of Negroes. By a Phyfician 
in the Weft-Indies. 8wvo. 15.6d. Becket and De Hondt. 


This is a rational and practical tract, and extremely well 
worth the attention of all Britifh fubje&ts, who have any connec- 





* See vol. xvi. p. 374. : 
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tion with the Weft Indies. There isa plainnefs and candour ia 
it feldom to be met with in pamphlets of this kind, nor can its 
conclufion, which is as follows, be made too public. | 

‘ Every owner of an eftate ought to have the following me- 
dicines fent him annually from England. 


‘ Spanith flies. Jalop. Crude mercury. 
Caftor. Opium. Corrofive Sublimate, 
Calcined Hartfhhorn, Nutmegs. Oil of Turpentine, 
Spirit of Hartfhorn. Rhubarb. Plaifter, common. 
Sal volatile drops. Spirit of lavendar. Turner’s cerat. 
Cloves. Tinétura thebaica. Verdigreafe, 

Oil of cinamon, Alum. Vitriol, blue. 
Ipecacuan. Common cauftic. Vitriol, white. 


¢With fome fkins of leather, fome rolls of tow, and a little 
lint. Each plantation fhould alfo have a glytter-fyringe, and 


a fmall one. 
* In the above lift I have recommended no empirical compo- 


fitions. Creoles are but too fond of quackery. If any fuch 
are fent, the Britifh Oil, James’s Powder, and Turlington’s Bal- 
fam, feem to deferve the preference.’ 


Art. 31. A Letter to the Gentlemen of the Faculty, in and about Lon- 
don, concerning a new Difcovery, on the Art of reftoring Sight, 
avhen loft by that Defe2 known by the Name of a Catara&, Se. 
By the Chevalier John Taylor, OcuiiffP. 4to. 6d. Wilfon 
and Fell, 7 
This letter, which is far from being deftitute of merit, feems 

to have been penned by the chevalier upon fome unlucky rival. 

fhip he has lately met with in his favourite profeffion. 


Art. 32. The Virtues of Sage, in lengthening Human Life. With 
Rules to attain Old Aze in Health and Chearfulnefi. By Dr. 
Hill. 8vo. 1s. Baldwin. 

The public is no ftranger to the various branches of philofo- 
phy, moral, natural, and divine, which this author has figured 
in. Weare fully fenfidle of the rea/ benefits of bardana, ho- 
ney, and fage; allwhich have been celebrated by the doctor, and 
he has affigned to them their refpedtive ftages of efficacy ; but 
he has diftinguifthed the latter with the property of lengthening 
human life. We hope that the next pamphlet the doétor fhall 
publith will be on a medicine for perpetuating human life. In 
the mean time, we congratulate the author for having, by this 
difcovery, acquired an epithet, which with all his various know- 
ledge his friends have long wifhed to fee him poffeffed of, that 
of the Sace Docror. 
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Att. 33. Proceedings of a General Gourt Martial, held at the Fudge 
Advocates Office, in the Horfe Guards, en Saturday the 14th, and 
continued by Adjournment to Wednciday the 18th April, 176435 

Sor the Trial of a Charge preferred by Colin Campbell, £/q. 
azainft the Honourable Major General Ddoncktor. 8vo. 15. 
Robjion. 


We have already given fome account of Mr. Campbell’s 
trial for kiiling an officer in Martinico *. It feems he fancied 
himfelf to be ill treated on that occafion by major general 
Monckton, the Britifh commanding officer upon the ifland; 
and upon his application to his majefty, and the fecretary at 
war, an order was granted for this court-martial, before whom, 
after an impartial and candid trial, the major general received 
the meft honourable acquittal that, perhaps, any officer ever 


did. The court confifted of twenty-one general officers, 


Art. 34. 4 New Syftem of Philofophy, founded on the Univerfal Opee 
rations of Nature. By James Uther. 8vo. 2s, Davies. 


This fyftem is a very pretty philofophical romance ; and, if 
we underftand the author aright, it is founded on the fuppofi- 
tion of certain corpufcles, or volatile parts of bodies, which are 
lodged in the atmofphere, and are the principles of revegeta~ 
tion and refufcitancy of all fub{tances which we think to be 
perifhable. 

‘ The atmofphere, fays he, is the valt refervoir to which the 
volatile parts of bodies are aflumed, when thofe bodies are 
corrupted, and their crafis deftroyed ; and from which they re- 
turn again, and are refumed into new bodies, to reftore the 
youthful progeny of nature. The diffolution of animal bodies, 
aod of fofr flimfy vegetables, laid together in heaps in warm 
weather, is fo fudden and abundant as to become obfervable to 
fenfe: acopious efluvium or fteam is emitted from the putrid: 

ody into the air, offenfive to the fmell, and fometimes vifible 
to the naked eye, while the body fenfibly diminifhes in bulk 
and weight ; till at length the fugitive and volatile parts are 
exhaled, and little left behind but a fmall portion of clay, 
which ferved as a fixed refidence or vehicle to the volatile parts 
that are efcaped into the air.’ 

In eftablithing this fyiem, the author has ftrenuoufly en- 
deavoured to demolifh what he calls mechanic_philofophy ; 
and the reader. whofe turo is towards ftudies of that. kind, will. 
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here find very agreeable amufement. We cannot, however, 
help obferving, that the whole of this performance is little bet- 
ter than a commentary upon the author’s motto from Virgil: 


Igneus eft ollis vigor, et celeftis origo 
Seminibus! 


Art. 35. The Suceeffion of Parliaments ; being exa® Lifts of the 
Members, chofen at each General ElePion, from the Refforation to 
the laf? General Ele&ion, 1761, with other ufeful Matters. By 
Charles Whitworth, £/g. Member of Parliament. 12ma. 36. 
bcund. Davis. 

The bonourable gentleman whe has had public fpirit enough 
to publifh thefe lifts, gives us, in an advertifement, the follow- 
ing account of the performance. 

‘ [thought it might be a defirable work to publifh a lift 
of the feveral parliaments from the Reftoration, fpecifying the 
names of the members chofen for each county, city, and bo- 
rove}, at the general eleQions ; as alfo the peers and members 
for North Britain fince the Union, being the firft parliament of 
Great Britaia : fetting forth the days they met for bufinefs, 
were proroguec, and diflolved; adding thereto, the names of 
thofe great perfons, who filled the chair of the houfe of com- 
mons at each period; with a complete index of the members 
names. 

‘ As to the names of thofe who were eleéted upon vacancies, 
or rechofen, it would have gone beyond the compafs and inten- 
tion of this work, which is defigned for a pocket volume; but, 
I flatter myfeif, this will appear fufficiently ufeful to perfons 
curious in thefe matters, and, if it meets with their approbrati- 


on, it will be the greateit pleafure to 
| Cc. Ww.’ 


But, notwithftanding Mr. W,’s laft paragraph, upon infped- 
ing the manner of printing thofe lifts, and the largenefs of their 
margins, efpecially the bottom ones, we are of opinion that, if 
he had confulted an accurate printer, the names of thofe who 
were ele&ted upon vacancies, or rechofen, might have been very 
eafily admitted, without fwelling the bulk of the work. We 
could wifh to fee fomething of this kind executed, as it would 
ferve as an excellent political ephemeris, efpecially fince the 
Revolution. We are forry to acquaint the author, if Mr. W. 
may be termed fuch, that, to our own knowledge, fome of the 
names are mif-fpelt; but tnis is unavoidable in a work of this 


nature, even by the moft careful tran{criber. 
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Art. 36. Matrimony made eafy; or, a new Form of Marriage, 
founded on the Principles and Pradtice of the Holy Patriarchs, and 
the Laws of God and Nature: With a Petition, Fe. for tolerating 
the fame, and puiting it upon an equal Footing with the Marriages 
of the Quakers and Jews; fupported throughout by Reafon and 
Scripture, and the Determination of tewo remarkable Cafes of Con- 
Science, the one refpe@ing Divorce, the other Pelygamy. By a Bi fe 
of the Church of England. 8vo. 15. G¢. Sandby. 


Think not, gentle reader, that tho’, by a bibliopolitan, or 
authoretical impofition, this pamphlet carries in its utle the 
words * By a Bifhop of the Church of England,’ that therefore a 
bifhop is the author of it ; for this fame prelate was no other 
than the famous Gilbert Burnet, of Sarum, who refolved the 
two cafes here fpecified, and therefore gave a handle to this 
{tale piece of ritle-craft. 

As to the body of the pamphlet, it is a wild colle@ion of 
common, we will not fay anti-chriftian, quotations and argu- 
ments in favour of polygamy, which we have charity enough 
to hope the author has thrown out only as a ptece of humour 5 
for we cannot fuppofe any man to be abfurd enough to imagine 
that they deferve any ferious confideration. The two argu- 
ments of the prelate are ufhered in by a paffage from the mes 
moirs of Mr. Macky, who, like his lordthip, was a mighty 
dealer in anecdotes, The two points are, Queftion the firft, 
Is a woman’s barrennefs a jult ground fora divorce, or for po> 
lygamy ? Queliion the fecond, Is polygamy in any cafe law. 
ful under the gofpel? Though the good prelate has made a 
pretty liquorith cafe of the firft queftion, yet we apprehend that 
his folution of it is pregnant with impoffibilities and inconfiften- 
cies, and, indeed what might have been expected from a prelate 
of his warm complexion, and a perfon who, of all men in the 
world, was the leaft fitted, either by nature or habit, to folve a 
cafe of con{cience. In the firft place, he declares harvests to 
be a juft ground for divorce, ‘ and (continues he) if it is appa- 
rent that a woman, either through the fituation and difpohti- 
on of her parts, or fome other quality inherent in her matrix, 
cannot conceive, this being attefted by phyficians, the is to be 
declared barren.’ But we fhould be glad to know whether any 
gentleman of the faculty ever pretended to vifit or examine the 
matrix of a living woman; or whether all the faculty together 
can give any fatisfaétory, and far lefs a decifive, opinion upon 
the cafe he fuppofes. 

The fecond cafe refolved by the prelate is replete with the 
arguments that are made ufe of in the preceding part of the 
pamphlet, and no way applicable to the ftate of a fociety under 

3 a chri- 
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a chrifian, or, indeed, a moral, difpenfation. Upon the whole? 
This performance puts us in mind of one gentleman giving an- 
other a box on the ear, Says the latter, Pray, Sir, is thisin jeft 
=, salbices the othe Pm 





or in earneit ? dn eaineli, by G 
giad of it, fays the gciitleman, for I don’t love fuch ; jokes ; and 
fo fairly took his leave of his antagoniit, as we do of this 
writer. 


Art. 37. The Rife and f:rprifing Adventures of Donald M‘Gre- 
gor. 4 Novel. In Tews Volumes. 12mo. 45 ‘Williams. 


This work would be more properly animadverted on by the 
flagellation of the beadle than it can be by that of a Reviewer. 
It is, perhaps, as grofs a violation of the laws of decency, vir- 
tue, learning, and wit, as the moft profligate age ever produced, 
The reader may judge for himfelf, when he is informed that this 
fame Donald M: Gregor; when he was but feven years of age, 
was debauched by a parfon’s wife ; and when he was but thir- 
teen, he was within lefs than a hair’s-breadth of ravifhing his 
own mother, who efcaped that poilution by a flea biting her upon 
the backfide. 

Art. 38. Memoirs of the Chevalier a Vols. LE. and IV. 


i2mo. 5s. Dodiiey. 


We have, in a former number, animadverted upon the two 
firft volumes of this performance *, to which we muft refer out. 
readers. ‘The author goes on in the fame fang freid, and 
refemmbies a French beau fome years ago, who ufed to ride 
in Hide Park, with his hat under his arm. He and his compa. 
ny take an airing through Spain, all over carpet ground, fur- 
rounded by Elyfian profpeas, fnuffing up aromatic gales; their 
eves entertained with oll chat is faperb i in architecture, or pleaf- 
ing in painting, ‘Dhey are joined.in their walk by the bravey 
the polite, and the handfome, part-of-the creation. _ No ftorms 
rufile, no heat incommodes them; and in this manner they 
travel many hundred miics of a country, that (without the pale 
of romance) is repre‘ented as the very fuburbs of hell. 

Amoneft the many cu¥ious receipt-books daily publithed, we 
are furprifed that none has yet appeared on the fubje of roe 
mance ceokery, which the author now before us feemsto under- 
ftand perfely well. Through both the volumes, there is not 
a fingle original fentiment, defeription, or incident, and yet a 
callow reader may perufe it without perceiving any thing is 
The !acy’s travels into Spain, Clarke’s account of 


euuniy 


wanting. 
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* See Critical Review, vol. xv. p. it, 
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that country, and the help of a large geographical diftionary, 


‘with a few romantic exaggerations, afford him materials for 


the defcriptive and topographical parts. Felibien, de Piles, 
and a few other French tranflations fet him up as a connoif- 
feur in painting, and prefent him with anecdotes of artifts. 
Rollin, Rapin, Du Bofc, and a whole legion. of French writers, 
equip him fora critic. An eighteen-penny jeft-book fupplies 
him with wit and humour, and he can pick up divinity and mo- 
rality from every ftall. After all (to do our author juftice) he 
fhews himfelf a fufficient mafter of addrefs by the mince-pye 
order in which he ferves up his entertainment, which is fome- 
times fo difguifed, that at firft we cannot difcover the original 
ingredients. It is, however, plain, that Fontenelle, the abbé 
le Pluche, and fome other French virtuofi, have been of infi- 
nite fervice to him in forming his manner; for fome of the f{to- 
ries he introduces are pretty, without being’ tirefome. 


Art. 39. The Amours and Adventures of Charles Carelefs, Ef 
12mo. 6s. Fletcher. 


The firft difcovery which this fame Charles Carelefs makes is 
the nakednefs of his own mother, who, though a young lady 
of a moft virtuous education, heirefs to a vait fortune, and pof- 
feffed of incomparable qualities both of body and mind, ina 
manner forces her father’s footman to debauch her, and to bes 
come the father of our hero; after which fthe-runs off and mare 
ries the butler, but carries our author along with her. The 
reader is not to imagine that we are to follow. Mr, Carelefs 
through all the coarfe, indclicate, hackneved adventures of his 
life. It is fufficient to fay, that though his grand-father gave 
his mother 17,0001. after her marriage with the butler, yet 
Carelefs was treated with the utmoft barbarity, becaufe his 
grand-father left the bulk of his eftate to one of his kinfmeng 
Though Charles was a moft dutiful child, yet he leaves his 
mother, when fhe is upon the point of ftarving for want of 
the neceflaries of life. Though he is a very moral youth, yet 
he debauches every woman he can come at, and in this refpeé 
he paints himfelf worfe than the devil can make him; for whilé 
he is very modeft, he performs: feats of gallantry:that are be- 
yond human abilities. Though he has a very generous {pirit, 
he chufes to affociate with the loweft and moft infamous 
wretches; and thoughan excellent oeconomift, he reduees him- 
felf from comfortable circumftances to be a common beggar in 
the fireets, and to fleep all night on the warm embers of a 
Whitechapel glafs houfe. To complete his chara€ter, though 

he 
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he is a very worthy honeft fellow, yet he buys a pair of piftols, 
‘and goes, more than once, upon the highway. 

Though the incidents in the narrative of our author’s life are 
trite and defpicable, and though his plan is inconfiftent and 
abfurd, yet he has not been quite unfuccefsful in painting fome 
of the lower fcenes of life, fuch as jails, gaming-houfes, in- 
trigues with kept proftitutes, and the like; but we can by no 
means recommend the perufal to the virtuous and inexperienced 
part of our readers, for this reafon, becaufe our author com- 
monly owes his being relieved from his greateft diftrefles either 
to improbable accidents, or, what is worfe, to his whoring and 
gambling, which ought to have brought him to the difcipline of 
Bridewell, inftead of raifing him from mitfery. 


Art. 40. The Progre/s of a Female Mind, 8vo. 1s. 6d. Corbett, 

This lady’s mind refembles an upholfterer’s warehoufe: it is 
full of rich goods and excellent materials, but nothing ftands 
in its proper place; and her perpetual allifions to Hebrew 
learning give us fome reafon to fufpeét, that a lady is not the 
real, or, at leaft, the /o/e, author of this Progrefs, 


Art, 41. Letters from Father Charlevoix to the Duche/s de Lefdi- 
guieres, 8vo. 45. Goadby. 

Thefe letters are well worth perufal, as they contain the beft 
accounts we have of thofe immenfe traéts of territory ceded to 
Great Britain. ‘The publication of them is the more feafona- 
ble, as the author wrote them by order of the French king, ata 
time when he little thought of being obliged to part with the 
countries they defcribe, and therefore this account is the more 
to be depended on. 





*.* The Works of Mr. John Glafs having been criticifed in the 
15th Volume of this Work, p. 318. that Gentleman has thought 
proper to fend the following Remarks to a very particular Friend, 
at whofe earnef? Requef? they are now publifbed. 


** No ingredient in my olla was intended to pleafe the pa- 
‘© lates of fuch men as the Critical Reviewers. What they 
‘* fay of me from Diogenes brings to mind what his mafter 
‘* Antigenes faid upon his being commended by fome whom he 
‘* thought of as I do of thofe Reviewers: I am troubled (faid 
** he) to think what ill I have done.—To make the black broth 
‘© of Sparta palatable, one mult have bathed himfelf firft in the 
‘* Eurotas: and to the philofophers and orators of Athens, 
‘© where Paul was a babbler, the Lacedemonians were illiterate 


** and ignorant people.” 
CH 
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DDRESS to the proprie- 
tors of Eaft-India Stock, 
fubitance of, with remarks 
234 
—— totheclergy of England, 
fummary and defign of, with 
obfervations 284. 
-—— to the members of the fe- 
nate of Cambridge, remark 
on 320 
to the public on the dif- 
mifion of a late general of- 
ficer, obfervation on 388 
Adminifiration, conduc of the, 
in the profecution of Mr. 
Wilkes, charaGer of 156 
of the colonies, fubftance 
of, with remarks and charac- 
ter 281 
Agriculture, elements of, by M. 
Duhamel de Monceau, ana- 
lyfis of, with fpecimens, and 
recommendation 191,241 
Alarm to the ftockholders, ac- 
count of 391 
Aiembert, M. d’, his mifcelane- 
ous pieces, fummary of, with 








fpecimens and recommenda-, 


tion 444. 
Anccdotes of polite literature, 
analyfis of, with reflections, 
extracts, andcenfnre 435 
Anfwer tothe Budget, cenfured 
471 

——— to Dr. Mayhew’s obfer- 
vations, &c. approved» of 


473 


Baker, Dr. George, his treatife 
on the catarrh, &¢. fummary 
of, with remaiks 196 





Barbadoes, account of» the ori- 
ginal fettlement of 405 
Beau- Monde, fketch of the, part 
I, extra&ts of, with cenfure 


393 
Beneficence, a poetical eflay, ob- 
fervation on 80 
Bentivoglio, cardinal; fketch of 
the life of 259 
Bergen, account of the unfortu- 
nate action at 27 
Boileau, fourth fatire of, imi- 
tated, remark on 393 


Bute, Lord, ferious thoughts of 
the injuftice of the oppoft 
tion againft, cenfured 63 

Budget, the, animadverfions on 

448 
.. 

Cam, an elegy, defign of, with 

ipecimens and approbation 
72 

Canary Iflands, hiftory of. See 
H:ftory, 

Candidate, the, a poem, fpeci- 
mens of, with commenda- 
tions 365 

Carele/s, Charles, amours and 
adventures. of, account of, 


with firiétures 479 
Cato Tragoedja, fpecimen of, 
with commendation 73 


Cefius of Venus, cenfured 76 
Chereas and Callishoe, the loves 
of, account: of, with an ex- 
tract and cenfure 37 
Chaplain, a poem, {pecimen of, 
and charaéter 238 
Chaucer, charatter of 2,3 
Churchill’s epiftle to Hogarth 
re-verfificd, cenfured 75 
Cisck-weork, treatife on, &c. by 
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F. Berthoud, analyfis of, and 


character 37 
Clodius, a poem, firiftures on 
320 


ColleGion of the fupplies, &c. 
from the Revolution, re- 
commended, with reflections 

64 

Comfort for the affi&ted under 
every diftrefs, &c. by W. 
Dodd, M. A. account of, and 
character 399 

Commerce, hiftorical and chro- 
nological deduétion of the 
origin of, account of the plan 
of, with an extract, and cha- 
racter 19 

Complaint, the, remark on 79 

Conciliator, the, character of 

397 

Ccufiderations on the prefent 
high price of provifions, &c. 
defign of, with refietions 

160 

—— on the penal laws againft 
Roman Catholics, account 
of, with ftriftures 389 

—— on the expediency of a 
general bill for dividing 
walte lands, recommended 

390 

——on the prefent ftate of 
the Eaft-India Company’s 
affairs, fubftance of ibid. 

Contef, the, a poem, ftricture 
on 320 

Ceoper, Rev. Samuel, his defiai- 
tions and axioms relative to 
charity, fummary of, with an 
extract, and ftritures 31 

——~ Samuel, an eminent pain- 
ter, fome account of 116 

Court-Martial, proceedings of a 
general, againft major-gene- 
ral Monckton, account of 


475 





DE X. 
Crifis, the, cenfured 471 
Crucifixion, a poem, ftridlure 
on 472 


D. 
Defence of Dr. Mayhew’s obfer- 
vations, &c. remark on 473 
Delpino, Mr. his Spanifh and 
Englith Dictionary, refiec- 
tions on, and recommenda- 
tion 161 
Defcriptien of the ftorm in Kent, 
in Auguft 1763,cenfured 65 
Dialogues on the ules of foreign 
travel ; approbation of, with 
extratts and refleAions 133 
Difcovery, the, a novel, charae- 


ter of 398 
Dog-A&, crude thoughts on the, 
approved of 64 


Dreams, philofophical difcourfe 
on the nature of, account of 
and charaéter 1S7 

Droit le Roi, copious account 
of, with refle€tions and ftric- 
tures 201 

Duelli#, a poem by C. Church- 
ill, fpecimens of, with ftric- 


tures 39 

Dunkards, account of the fe& 

of 403 
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Earl of Warwick, a tragedy, 
tranflated from the French, 


cenfured 310 
Ekgies by R, Scott, commended 
395 


Emlden, account of the taking 
of, by commodore Holmes 
273 

England illuftrated, &c. account 
of the plan of, with an. ex- 
tract and remarks 25 
view of the ftate of lite- 





rature there from the reign 
of HenrylV, to the.end of 
Richard III. 1-—8 

—— claims 
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England, claims of the church of, 
ferioufly examined, ftriftures 
on 473 

Engravers, catalogue of, who 
have been born in England, 
copious account of, with ob- 
fervations 123 

Engraving 298 

Kpifile to the Irreverend C. C. 
account of, withcenfure 77 

Epithalamion, account of, with 
cenfure 79 

Ernefi Jo. Aug. Opufcula ora- 
toria, orationes, &c. account 
of, with remarks and appro- 


bation 225 
Effay on criticifm 1 
——-—on the ftudy of litera- 

ture, account of 66 





on the neceflity of a royal 
academy, &c. cenfured 158 
in vindication of the con- 
tinental colonies of America, 
&c. defign of, with cenfure 
236 

on gratitude, by Dr. 
Watkinfon, account of, with 
commendation 304 
~—— on fatire and panegyric, 
fpecimens of, with cenfure 
313 

on the methods of fup- 
preffing hemorrhages, by T. 
Kirkland, fummary of, wiih 
remarks 432 
—— on the trade to the north- 
ern colonies in America, de- 
fign of 471 
—-— on the more common 
Weit- India difeafes, &c. ap- 











plauded 473 
Ethic epifiles, &c. obfervations 
on 395 
Evangclical Difccurfes, by J. 
Payne, remarks on 65 


Examination, candid, of the le- 


gality of the fecretaries war- 
rant, &c. defign of, with a 
remark 156 
Effay, critical, of the evidence 
for and again{t Peter Calas, 
&c. account of, with an ob- 
fervation 158 
Exercife, new form of, for the 
Middlefex militia, remark on 
160 

Extra@ of a private letter to a 
critic, obfervations on 320 

F. 

Faces Sacra, &c. chara&er of 
393 

Faés relating to governor Van- 
fittart’s treaty, fubftance and 
defign of, with obfervations 


233 | 


Fairy Tale, in two acts, remark 
on 238 
Filial Piety, a poem, fpecimen 
of, and character 74 
Fragments, &c. proper to be 
read by every Englifhman, 
remark on 156 
France, account of the prefent 
ftate of ‘literature in that 
kingdom 227, 382, 463 
—— account of the fouthern 
maritime provinces of, &c. 
remark on 397 
biftory of, &c. by the 
Abbé Velly and M. Villaret, 
account of, with commenda- 





tion 453 
Friendly advice to the fair fex, 
&c. obfervations on 397 


Garretteer, the, a fatire, fpeci- 
mens of, with cenfure 77 
Germany, account of the prefent 
{tate of literature there 228, 
467 

Gotham, a poem, books I. and 
I], copious extraa&s of, with 
Kk 4 ob- 


























obfervations and character 
144, 288 
; H. 

Hampton, Mr. his two extracts 
from Polybius, defign of, 
with quotations and remarks 

52 

Hawkins, Rev. William, his 
tranflation of Virgil’s Zéneid, 
fpecimens of, with cenfure 

24. 

Heath, Mr. Benjamin, his notes 
on Aifchylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides, copious account 
of, with fpecimens, reflec- 
tions, and remarks 97 

Hint to fuch as would be wiie, 
account of 396 

Hippifley, Mr. his effays, charac- 
ter of, with remark 375 

Hiftory, Roman, by N. Hooke, 
Eig; vol. Ul. analyfis of, 
with extraéts, refle&tions, ob- 
fervations, &c. 1o 

—— of prime minifters and 
favourites, &<. cenfured 67 

of Kamtfchaika, by J]. 
Grieve, M. D. fummary of, 
with quotations and com- 
mendation $1 

—— of the difcovery, &c. of 
the Canary Ifiands, analyfis 
of, with remarks and recom- 
mendation 92, 203 

of the RuZian empiie, by 

Mr. de Voltaire, vo}. II. ac- 

count of, and.character 12g 











the Jeader in the Eaft-India 
direction, remarkson 301 
of Lady Louifa Stroud, 
and the Hon. Mils C. Stret- 





ton, charafter of 307 
— of Mifs Charlotte Szy- 
meur, cenfured 308 
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of the adminiftration of 


by the Rev. J. Entick, M.A 
&¢c. copious account of, with 
reflections, extraéts, and cen- 
fure 349 
Hiffory of St. Kilda, by the Rev. 
K. Macaulay, fummary of, 





with firictures 370 
of Mifs Oakley, charac- 
ter of 400 


—— of the rife and progrefs 
of poetry, &c. account of 
ib. 

—— univerfal, modera part of 
an, vol XL. fummary of, 
with reflections, extracts, and 
approbation 401 
——- of the life of cardinal 
Pele, by T. Phillips, copious 
account of, with extracts, 
animadverfions, and charac- 
ter 4.13 
Fislt, lord chief juftice, life of, 
&c. fubftance of, with ani- 
madverfions 308 
FHielwell, Mr. his addrefs to the 
proprietors of Eaft-India 
fieck, defign of, with re- 
marks '47 
—— his refutation of a letter 
from certain gentlemen at 
Bengal, &c. fubfiance of, 
with ftrictures 30 
—— vindication of his charac- 
ier, &c. obfervations on 300 

I. 

of Zt 
Jugratitude, a poem, fpecimen 
of, with remarks 395 
Inquiry into the human mind, 
ou the principles of common 
fenfe, by Di. Reid, accoune 
of, with extraés and anmi- 
madverfions 325 
Jiahan language, obfervations 
on 57-58 
Italy, 


to 


Samaica, fketch of the hiftory. 
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ftaly, account of the prefent 

{tate of literature there 228, 
_ 3875 404 

Kamtfchadales, account of the 
manners, cuftoms, &c. of 
the 87—g0 

Kamifchatha, decription of the 
foil, produ@tions, &c. of 83 
—87. See Hifory. 

Kilda, St. hitlory of, See Hifory. 

Kneller, Sit Godfrey, anecdote 
of 119 

Kynafton, Me. his oration in de- 
fence of Tacitus, fubftance 
and defign of 374 

L. 

Leland, Dr. John, his treatife on 
Chriftian revelation, brief 
analyfis of, with extracts and 
commendation 247 

Letter fent to the Countede 
Guerchy by the chevalier 
Beaumont, remarks on 66 

+—— to a young lady on her 
marriage, obfervations on 

ibid. 

——— from certain gentlemen 
of the council at Bengal, &c. 


defign of, with remarks and 


charaéter 146 
——— tothe proprietors of Eaft- 
India ftock, from Lord Clive, 
fubftance of, and charaSter 

Y Ist 
—— to a member of the club 
in Albemarle. ftreet, fumma- 
ry of, with obfervations 156 
—— to a noble member of the 
club in Albemarle-ftreet, 
| from J. Witkes, Efq; account 
of 236 
—— from J—n W—-s, in Pa- 
ris, to a noble lord in Lon- 
don. cenfured ibid, 
——- from Alma Mater to her 


beloved fon Jemmy Twitcher, 
cenfured 237 
Letter from Albemarle-ftreet to 
the Cocoa-tree, extrac of, 
with cenfure ~~ 301 
-—— to the gentlemen of the 
oppefition, fubftance of, and 
character 302 
—— to the common-council 
of the city of London, pur- 
port of, with remarks 303 

to the proprietors of Eaft- 
India ftock, on Lard Clive’s 
jaghire, obfervations on 390 
tothe Rt. Hon. G. Gren- 
ville, Efq; fcope of, with re- 
fletions 391 
fecond, to the common- 
council of London, &c. fub- 
ftance and defign of, with 
remarks and character 470 
from the elephant to the 
people of England, cenfured 
47% 

—— to the gentlemen of the 
faculty, by the Chev. Tay- 
lor, remark on 47 4. 
Letters that paffed between The- 
odofiuns and Confiantia, 2d 
edition, obfervations on 80 

a collection of, written 
by cardinal Bentivoglio, 
tranflated into Englifh, &c. 
fpecimens of, and approba- 
tron . 257 
——— to the duchefs of Lefdi- 
guicres, &c. commended 
480 

Liberty and Intereft,.2 burlefque 
poem, recommended 76 
—— in the Suds, fubltance of, 
and charater 2 
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of Brunfwick, obfervations 
on 157 

Life and adventures of Mr. 
F. Clive, ftri€tures on 307 

Lucerne, method of cultivating 

242 
M. 

Macgregor, Donald, rife and 
furprizing adventures of, 
cenfured 478 

Man in queft of himfelf, &c. 
account of, with obfervations 

62 

Marmontel, M. his moral tales, 

fpecimen of, with remarks 


and character 43 
Mafon, Rev. W. his poems, ob- 
fervations on 237 


Matrimony made eafy, &c. fub- 
ftance and defign of, with 


cenfure 477 
Mechanicus and Flaven, remark 
on So 


Medals, introdu&tion to the 
knowledge of, fummary of, 
with cenfure 158 

Spanifh, Gallic, and Ita- 
lian, fome account of 221, 

223, 456, 459 

Memoirs of the life and writings 
of the Rev. Mr. Jackfon, ac- 
count of, with an extract 442 

of the chevalier Pierpont, 
vols. II]. and IV. remark on 

478 

Mefiah, the divine miffion of 

the, demonftrated, &c. ftric- 








tures on 472 
Mezxzotinto, account of the dif- 
covery of 125 
Midas, an Englifh burletta, ob- 
fervations on 312 
Monoyer, John Baptift, a pain- 
ter, account of 120 
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Narrative of what happened in 


E X, 


Bengal in 1760, account of, 
155.—Supplement to this 
Narrative, fubftance of, with 


remarks ibid, 
Nativity, the, a poem, extrac 
of, with ftriQures 318 
Nature, an ethic epiftle, cenfur- 
ed 238 
Netley-Abbey, the ruins of, a 
poem, character of 472 


No one’s Enemy but his own, a 
comedy, plan of, and. cha- 
racter 49 

North Briton, diffe&tion of the, 


commended 63. 


Nun, the, an elegy, fpecimens 

of, with commendation 317 
O. 

Obfervations on the Execution 
of Criminals, &c. fubftance 
of, with remarks 64 

on the four gofpels, by 

Dr. Owen, extracts of, with 

obfervations and commenda- 

tion 104 

on Dr. Brown’s differta- 

tion on the rife, &c. of mu- 
fic, account of, with quota- 

tions and remarks 138 

political and literary, on 
the works of the Rev. Mr. 
Churchill, chara&ter of 306 

Ogilvie, Rev. John, his Provi- 
dence, a poem, fummary of 
the plan of, with fpecimens, 
obfervations, and commen- 
dation 172 

Old Maid, the, commended 398 

Operations of the allied army for 
fix campaigns, under prince 
Ferdinand, &c. reflections on, 
with extracts, &c. 271 

Oriental Anecdotes, or the hi- 
ftory of Haroun Alrafchid, 
plan of the ftory of, with re- 
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Painting, anecdotes of, in Eng- 
land, copious account of, 
with extraéts and ftrictures 

113 

effay on, by count Alga- 
rotti, fummary of, with re- 
marks and chara@er 359 

Palegraphia Sacra, by W. Stuke- 
ly, M.D. account of, and 
character 58 

Paradife reftored, &c. by T. 
Hartley, M.A. account of, 
with an extract, &c. 167 

Parliaments, fucceflion of, &c. 
account of, with remarks 

476 

Paftcral-Puke, Sermon II. ac- 
count of, with commenda- 
tion 472 

Patriot-Poet, the, a fatire, fub- 
ftance of, with fpecimens, 
and approbation 314 

Perfuafive to the enlargement 
of pfalmody, fummary of, 
with obfervations 6o 

Philofophy, a new fyftem of, by 
J. Uther, account of, and 
character 475 

Phyfiognomy, &c. fubftance of, 
and character 159 

Pine-apple, account of the cul- 
tivation of 187 

Poem on chefs, remark on 237 

—— on the peace,cenfured ib. 

Political Theatre, defign of, 
with remarks 302 

Privilege, a poem, f{pecimens 
of, with remarks 292 

Progre/s of a femaie mind, ob- 
fervations on 480 

Providence, a poem. See Ogilvie. 





Queftion of the independency of 
military officers ferving in 
parliament ftated, defign of 

388 


R. 

Randall, Mr. his Semi-virgilias 
hufbandry, copious account 
of, with extracts and obfer- 
vations 330 

Recueil des medailles des peu- 
ples & de villes, &c. copious 
account of, with reflections, 
remarks, &c. . 218,455 

RefieGions on the prefent com- 
motions in Bengal, fubftance 
of, and charaéter 149 

on the prefent ftate of 

our Ealt-India affairs, cha- 

racter of 235 

on the natural and ac- 
quired endowments requifite 
for the ftudy of the law, 
commended 398 

—— on the life, charaéter, 
&c. of the Rev. G. White- 
field, by J. Harman, aftro- 








nomer, account of 306 
Reign of George VI. account 
of, with cenfure 305 


Remarks on the prefent ftate of 
the national debt, fubftance 
of, with extra&ts and remarks 

Remedy, a fovereign, for the wie 
of hypocrify, &c. remark on 

47% 

Remonflrance, the, a poem, fpe- 
cimens of and charaéter 316 

Report, or the political lyar, 
cenfured 238 

Republic of Plato, tranflated by 
Dr. H. Spens, account of, 
with extracts and ftrictures 

409 

Right of appeal to juries in 
caufes of excife afferted, ap- 
proved of, with aremark 390 

ReyalShepherd,an Englifh ope- 
ra, reflections on, with fpeci- 
mens and cenfure 311 

S. 
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S. 

Sage, virtues of, in lengthening 
human life, obfervations on 
474 

Savages of Europe, fketch of the 
plan of, with extracts, re- 
flections, and ftritures 267 
Sermon by W.'Tafwell, M.A. 
heads of, with remarks, 
67.—Serious reflections on, 
fcope of, with obfervations 6g 
—— by James Scott at Cam- 
bridge, fpecimen of, and re- 
commendation (41 
Sermons by George Harvelt, M. 
A. fummary,.of, with a f{pe- 
cimen aud approbation 108 
by the Rev. John Young, 
D.D. centured 240 
—— fifty-two, by Sam. Walk- 
er, A.B. account of, with 
cenfure ib. 
by Dr, John Brown, heads 
of, with a fpecimen and 
commendation 277 
by the edicor of Theo- 
dofius and Conftantia, f{pe- 

. cimen of, with reflections 


4 











and — ndation 345 
Shenftone, W. {ome account of 
the life of 338 


Shipwreck, the, a’new edition, 
account of, with fpecimens 
and recommendation 294. 

Smithficla / Rofciad, fy pecimen of 
and charaéter 75 

Sophocles, paralicl between him 
and Euripides 103, 104 

Sperif language, fketch of the 
rife and progreis of 162—— 
164 

Sterling, Dr. bis private tutor 
to the Brisifh youth, account 


of the defign and plan of . 


2 6 
20 


The Enp of the 





Stone-henge, defcription of 27 
Stukely, Will, M. 'D. See Pa- 
legraphia. 
yi? 
Temptation, the, a poem, re- 
marks on 319 
Trial of Abraham, fketch of, 
with quotations..and appro- 
bation 180 
Trip to the moon, general 
{ketch of, with ftiictures 
429 
U. 
United Provinces, account of the 
prefent ftate of literature 
there 229, 468 


‘anfittart, Mr. defence of his 
conduét, character of 300 
Varel?, Simon, an eminent 
painter, fome account of 115 
Vifitor, the, recommended 399 
Voice of Britain, cenfured 738 
W. | 

What we mutt all come to, a 
comedy, plan of, and charac- 


ter 51 
Wheel-Carriages, treatife on, 
copious account of, with ex- 
tracts and firictures 198 


Wheeler, James, his botaniit’s 
and gardener’s dictionary, 
account of, with remarks 


184 

Wilkes and Liberty, cenfured 
; 397 
Wiliam of Wickham, enco- 
mium on l, 2 


Weodboufe, James, his poems 
on fundry occafions, account 
of, witha fpecimen, and ob- 
fervations 392 

Works of Will. Shenftone, Efq; 
account of, with {pecimens 
and remarks 338 
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